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Here is a wonder, if you talk of a wonder. 
And so it is; I wonder what it bodes. 


Per. Marry, peace it bodes, and love, and quiet life, 
An awful rule, and right supremacy, 
And, to be short, what not, that’s sweet and happy.— Taming of the Shrew. 


CHAPTER I. 


In one of the apartments of the palace of the 
Castilian monarch, sumptuously furnished accord- 


ing to the taste of a magnificent though barbarous | 


age, a young girl, about sixteen years old, was 
reclining in a large cushioned chair surrounded 
by several attendants. Her beauty, though yet 
undeveloped into perfect maturity, was of a most 
rare and surpassing order. 
the ordinary, yet so exquisitely moulded that its 
symmetry was absolutely faultless, and the grace 
of every movement would have inspired the coldest 
critic with admiration. Her rounded arm was 
bare and half covered with bracelets, and the 
white hand that supported her head glittered with 
jewels. The face united the characteristics of 
Nothern and Southern beauty; its almost 
infantile delicacy and fairness of complexion were 
set off by a pair of magnificent dark eyes, so 
brilliant that their light would have been too 
intense but for the heavy fringe of the long black 
lashes that rested on the transparent cheek. Only 
the small mouth revealed, in its compression and 
a habitual slight curl of the rosy lips, the pride 
and self-will that distinguished the lady Isabel, 
Princess of Castile. 

One of the ladies in attendance was busied in 
fastening a wreath of flowers, kneeling the while 
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at the feet of the princess; another held a lute, 
but her drooping head and flushed cheeks showed 
that she had been chagrined by some petulant 
expression of her mistress. The royal maiden 
was indeed accustomed to yield unbounded indul- 
gence to any capricious humor of the moment 
without regard to the feelings of her inferiors— 
not that she was by nature cruel or ungenerous, 


> but from infancy she had known no law but her 


Her figure was above . 
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own will and dreamed of no pleasure save the 
gratification of momentary whim. The king, her 
father, had left her to the charge of self-interested 
governesses, satisfied with seeing his only daughter 
growing more beautiful every day and with hearing 
her praises sung by all the poets of the court. 
Living in an atmosphere of flattery, accustomed 
to see those about her devoted altogether to her 
services and making her pleasure their rule of 
life, what wonder that the youthful princess— 
endowed with loveliness unrivaled even in that 
clime of beauty—should be haughty, capricious and 
imperious ? 

“ Take up thy lute, Leila,” said Isabel, languidly, 
“and if thou list not to sing, goaway; for I love 
not sullen looks.” 

The maiden obeyed and withdrew in silence. 
The princess turned to another of the ladies in 
waiting. 

«“ What, then, Sybilla!” cried she, impatiently, 
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“am I to lack diversion, because one of you is 
froward? Hast thou no legend this evening !” 

“] pray your highness’ pardon,” answered the 
favorite, ‘‘ but let me first ask forgiveness for our 
poor Leila. Your frown hath made her sad.” 

“‘She deserved the chiding, else she had not 
received it;” returned the princess. ‘‘ Come, to 
thy tale.” 

“ Shall it be of unrequited love and Don Fer- 
nando?” asked the maiden, archly. 

“Thou art but too bold, girl!” but a smile 
disarmed the reproof of its severity. 

“Or of Don Ruy of Alva, who has sighed so 
long in vain?” 

“ Or of the handsome cavalier Alonzo?” inter- 
posed the lady Clara. 

“ See, how her highness curls her lip!” cried 
another. 

“Or of the Prince of Arragon ; or Henry of 
France, or Prince Julian, or a hundred others?” 
said Sybilla, ‘‘ in sooth, the same chronicle would 
serve to record the fate of every one; they 
worshiped the bright star of Castile, were scorned 
and rejected. Isabel, the beautiful—Isabel, the 
crue|—adored by all, disdaining all.” 

An exclamation of “Silence!” from the 
princess interrupted the speaker. ‘*No more of 
them!” she exclaimed, frowning and waving her 
hand disdainfully. “An you can devise me no 
better entertainment, I will go and bear my solemn 
father company in his audience to the embassy 
from Navarre !” 

The ladies burst into a merry laugh at this 
speech, as they always did at any sportive sally 
from their mistress. Ever changeful in her humors 
as an April sky, she next ordered the dancers to 
be introduced, and was presently watching them 
with childish glee, as they wound through the 
graceful maze—now gliding with stately motion, 
now darting like snow-winged birds here and 
there, at the bidding of exquisite and subdued 
music. In the midst of this entertainment, one 
of the pages informed her that the chief minister 
asked admission. Vexed at the interruption to her 
amusement, the princess refused to receive him. 
This was an act of contumely against her father’s 
authority, inasmuch as the minister had come by 
the royal order ; but the lady divined the purpose 
of his visit to be the customary one of a proposal 
for her hand; and made no scruple of denying 
him audience. 

That the king was displeased at this bold act 
was soon evident. The page returned almost 
immediately, announcing a visit from the monarch 
himself. 

The effect produced by this will be understood 
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were those of a master, and scarcely limited in 
regard to the disposal of a daughter in marriage. 
If any father could compel his child to wed whom 
he pleased, how mach was the power enlarged in 
the case of the monarch, when motives of state 
policy required him to consult his own will alone 
without reference to her inclinations! Princess 
Isabel well knew that she held her independence 
only by sufferance from her sire, and that the 
imperious scorn with which she had hitherto treated 
all her suitors had been tolerated only because it 
was not deemed necessary as yet to compel her to 
submission. But as usual with the spoiled and 
wayward, the self-willed obstinacy of her impetuous 
nature was strengthened by indulgence. Of late, 
from certain mysterious cabinet audiences and 
hints thrown out by her father, she had been led 
to fear that it was his intention to bestow her hand 
on some favored applicant; but she determined to 
resist to the last. It was thus with no little dread 
that she awaited the royal visit. 

With a beating heart and flushed cheek, but 
with the most resolute determination expressed in 
her beautiful face, the princess rose to receive her 
father. The ladies in attendance stood silent and 
embarrassed, looking upon their mistress and one 
another in evident anticipation of something 
unusual. 

The king entered. 
meet him with so much dignity and grace, that 
the frown upon his brow relaxed and he embraced 
her with apparently as much affection as admira- 
This semblance of relenting was plainly not 
She recovered all her 


His daughter advanced to 


tion. 
unnoticed by the princess. 
wonted stateliness and self-possession as she ied 
the king to a seat and stood by his side, etiquette 
not permitting her to sit in the presence of the 
sovereign. 

“ Dismiss your ladies, Isabel,” said the king. 

At a sign from their mistress the attendants 
withdrew. 

“| have reason for displeasure, my daughter, at 
your refusal but now to grant an audience to the 
minister. Your girlish folly hath been humored 
too long.” 

The princess stood with arms folded and head 
drooped on her bosom, as if submissive to the 
reproof. 

“ But much may be pardoned if you are gent!: 
and docile henceforward, as becometh a daughter 
of Castile.” 

Isabel raised her dark eyes for an instant to her 
father’s face, then fixed them again upon the 
ground. Aftera pause, the king resumed abruptly: 

‘* Your hand hath been sought in marriage by 
the king of Navarre.” 

The princess answered not a word. 

‘*‘ He is honorable both as a man and a prince— 
the sovereign of a prosperous country—and fame 
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speaks highly of his knightly accomplishments. 
Such a son-in-law is well pleasing to me.” 

“ But not to me!” interrupted the disdainful 
beauty. 

The king started and Jooked in surprise at his 
daughter ; she burst into a musical laugh. 

« And my royal father has come hither to sing 
me the praises of this love-sick prince!” cried 
she, with a curl of her beautiful lip. 

«No, Isabel; but to announce the will of thy 
sire and sovereign.” 

“ That I should be wedded—and to this king of 
Navarre ?” 

“ Aye, it is so. 
dience.” 

Again the princess laughed, and there was 
scorn and defiance in her mirth. 

«“T will please myself,” she said, haughtily, “ in 
the choice of a husband; and I choose not 
Navarre, nor any other prince I know of. In 
sooth, my father, I will not marry at all! ” 

“ Now by the rood, but this obstinacy shall not 
be suffered!” cried the monarch, angrily. “ Tell 
me, foolish girl, dost know that if it should please 
heaven to call me hence my kingdom would de- 
scend to a kinsman and thou be left without a 
protector }” 

“IT know it 
princess. 

“ Darest thou refuse obedience to my command 


I expect from thee only obe- 


all!” responded the resolute 


both as a sovereign and a parent ?” 

“T do, if your command be that I shall wed 
who doth not please me! ” 

“ Froward girl, thou hast never seen Henry of 
Navarre !”’ 

“I know that he would not please me, never- 
theless, if chosen by another.” 

“ Isabel, dost know thy disobedience is treason ?”’ 

“T care not if it be!” 

The king restrained his anger no longer; he 
started to his feet and strode rapidly across the 
room, his brow contracted and crimsoned, his 
hand mechanically grasped the handle of his sword. 
Suddenly stopping before Isabel, he grasped her 
arm, forcibly. 

“ “ Princess!” he said, in a voice hoarse with 
passion, “ Beware how thou forgettest thy duty!” 

“Nay!” returned the maiden, haughtily, 
snatching her arm from his hold, “ It is you who 
forgets the duty every cavalier holds sacred to 
use a lady thus! Begone, sir! Not only do [| 
refuse obedience to your unjust commands—not 
only do I defy your power—but I banish you from 
my presence as a false knight and a discourteous 
gentleman !” 

All the spirit of her Castilian ancestors was 
in the face of the princess as she spoke. Her 
form was drawn up to its utmost height ; the veins 
on her beautiful neck were swollen ; her arm was 
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stretched out with a gesture of repulsion; her 
breast heaved and her eyes flashed fire. The 
king left the room without uttering a word. Some 


moments of silence passed, then the extended 
arm of Isabel fell to her side and she threw 
herself upon a seat, while her ladies threnged 
about her, trembling and confused, though they 
knew not what had happened. About a quarter 
of an hour thus elapsed, then the door was 
thrown open and an officer appeared. Two of 
the guard, in their well known uniform, were seen 
behind him. Le advanced into the centre of the 
apartment and made a profound obeisance. 

“Lady,” said he, addressing the princess, “ I 
am come by order of his majesty to conduct you 
hence.” 

The attendants shrieked ; Isabel alone was calm. 
Bidding her women be silent, she demanded what 
the officer meant by this intrusion. 

“T crave your highness’s pardon,” answered he, 
“but the king hath commanded vour arrest.” 

 Sayest thou! ” 
flashing indignation, though her cheek grew pale, 
*« My arrest! ” 

‘‘ Even so, lady ; you may not gainsay the will 
of his majesty.” 

“T refuse to go with you.” 

“Tentreat your highness, constrain us not to 


returned the princess, her eyes 


use force—”’ 
! 


“Force! Now by the saints! 
You are 


Well—-the deeper 
shame be on him! but the slaves of a 
tyrant. Lead on!” 

The officer led the way to the door; several of 
the ladies followed their mistress. He bade them 
remain. 

‘* May not these go with me!” asked Isabel 

“* No, lady; his majesty’s orders were that you 
should be alone.” 

“Alone! Well, he shall rue this anon!’ 

And proudly elevating her head, the royal 
maiden went forth, with step as haughty as if she 
walked to a banquet. ‘ 


_—————— 


CHAPTER IL 


It was night, and Isabel was alone in her dun- 
geon. The gloomy stone wall looked still more 
dismal by the dim light of a single lamp hung 
from the ceiling, and the rude bench on which the 
prisoner was seated contrasted strangely with the 
luxury and splendor by which she had from infancy 
been surrounded. The cold air crept through the 
low vault and chilled her limbs. She had been 
weeping bitterly ; her head leaned upon her hands ; 
her long, glossy black hair, from which the jewels 
had been removed, streamed wildly over her 
shoulders. A coarse cloak of serge had been 
thrown around her person, but it scarce sufficed 
to shield her from the dampness of her new abode. 
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The key was turned in the door; it was opened 
with a creaking sound and an old man entered, 
bearing a loaf of bread and a pitcher of water. 
He placed them upon the floor close to the prisoner 
and was moving slowly away, when she started 
up and called him to stop. He turned and sur- 
veyed her with an expression of compassion. 

‘* Whoever you are,” cried the princess, earnestly, 
* tell me—what meaneth all this ?” 

“Alas, daughter! ” answered the visitor, “ ques- 
tion me not.” 

“ Old man, I command thee to answer. How 
long is it my father’s pleasure that I shall remain 
in this fearful place? ” 

“Until the morrow.” 

“The morrow! And he hopes thus to terrify 
me, like a froward child, into obedience ?” 

“ No, lady, he hopes nothing more.” 

“ Then why send me hither ?” 

“ Seek not to know—till the hour—” 

“Speak, vassal! The princess bids thee !” 

“ The king hath given orders for thy execution.” 

The princess uttered a cry and sank back upon 
the bench. A faintness came over her ; she gasped 
for breath, but she struggled against the weakness 
and overcame it. 

“ Thou art mocking me!” at length, she replied. 
“ The king could not slay his only child.” 

“ Alas! princess,” answered the old man, “ the 
king hath borne much—more than hath beseemed 
his dignity and his child’s good. He delivers now 
his daughter unto the axe, because he fears his 
own life may be periled by her violence should 
his weak mercy spare her. The safety of his 
people doth outweigh parental] feeling with the 
king.” 

With these words the old man left the cell, 
closing the door after him. Isabel pale and shudder- 
ing, scarce able to comprehend all the horror of 
what she heard, remained alone. For the first 
time in her young life, a hopeless agony took pos- 
session of hersoul. The idea of death—near and 
inevitable death—ierrible as it was, gradually 
engrossed her appalled thoughts. Her brain was 
bewildered: the dungeon seemed to expand but 
into a desert even more frightful from its utter 
loneliness. The terror, the anguish she endured, 
proved too much for her exhausted powers. She 
slipped from the rude seat and sank upon the 
ground in a state of insensibility. 





CHAPTER III. 


How long Isabel lay in the swoon could not be 
distinctly ascertained. She was roused by feeling 
the touch of a warm hand upon her own ; some 
one lifted her from the ground and held a cup of 
wine toherlips. Ina few minutesshe opened her 
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eyes. A face well known was bending over her; 
it was that of a youth who had formerly been in 
her service as page, but whom she had treated with 
harshness often and at length dismissed on account 
of some capricious displeasure. Though conscious 
of injustice, pride had afterward prevented her 
restoring him to his place. 

“Ts it thou, Castalio?” asked the princess, 
faintly. And as recollection returned, she’ felt a 
sudden emotion of shame at being succored, in 
this extremity, by one she had so deeply injured. 
She waved her hand in token that he should 
depart. 

“‘ Pardon, lady,” replied the youth, “if I dare 
this once to disobey you. Listen to me. It lacks 
but an hour of the dawn. At sunrise,so hath the 
king decreed, you are to be brought forth to sufler 
death—to lay your head upon the block. I come 
to save you from this doom. Will you trust me!” 

Isabel clasped her hands. ‘“ Speak—speak !” 
she murmured 

The page continued in a hurried whisper: “ | 
have gained over the gaoler by gold; he will suffer 
you to pass forth. Here is a mantle ; cast it around 
you, and let me guide you out of the prison. Be- 
yond the walls are horses ready ; I will conduct 
you to the borders, and when you have reached 
Navarre, you must remain in concealment till 
pursuit is over.”’ 

A silent look expressed the gratitude of the 
princess. Thus awakened to new hope she wrapped 
herself in the mantle, and gave her hand to her 
deliverer, who led her from the dungeon, making a 
sign to the gaoler as they passed. Without 
speaking a word, the page assisted the lady to 
mount one of the horses that stood without, and 
himself mounted the other Before daybreak 
they were far on the road to Navarre. No time 
was allowed even for refreshment till they had 
passed the borders of Castile. Then Castalio helped 
the princess, who was nearly exhausted with 
fatigue, to dismount, and offered her water from a 
clear spring that gushed under the shadow of a 
forest tree. 

“ Your highness will now,” he said, “for the sake 
of security, put on the peasant’s dress I have 
brought in this bundle. I will retire and keep 
watch meanwhile.” 

The exchange was soon made, and the fair 
and highborn lady arrayed herself in garments 
coarse enough for the lowliest peasant’s daughter. 
Having bound up the luxurious abundance of her 
raven hair the disguise was complete. Isabel 
rolled together the costly robes she had so lately 
worn and threw them into a deep ditch near by, 
then putting in her pocket a purse containing a 
few silver coins, which had been in the bundle 
given her by the page, she went again to the place 
where she had left him. 
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What was her amazement—her terror, when 
she saw nothing either of Castalio or the horses! 
She called his name loudly, and sought him in 
every direction, in vain; and the conviction at 
length came upon her that she was forsaken by 
her only friend. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The unfortunate girl had no resource but to sit 
down and weep over her abandonment and the hard 
fate to which she seemed destined. But by degrees 
came more consoling thoughts. Was she not 
happier, thus free though destitute and alone, than 
in prison and doomed to an ignominious death? 
Perhaps Castalio might not willingly have deserted 
her ; he might have feared pursuit and wished to 
mislead it; perchance even now pursuers were on 
his track and he was leading them far from her. 
She shuddered and strove to fly; but whither ? 
Hunger now overcame her ; for several hours she 
had not tasted food. Weary and exhausted, she 
walked on through the deep forest, not knowing 
whither the narrow path she followed would lead 
her. Ere longa welcome smoke appeared curling 
through the branches, and the rushing of water 
was heard. A hut stood beside the stream near 
amill. Isabel hastened to knock at the door, for 
want of sustenance had overpowered all dread. 
The door was opened by a stern-looking woman, 
who asked what was wanted ? 

“T have lost my way, good woman,” answered 
Isabel ; “‘ and have come to ask shelter and food. 
I will reward you for the kindness.” 

Here she drew forth her slenderly stocked purse 
and offered it. 

The woman took the purse mechanically, but 
surveyed her with curious and insolent looks. 
“Thou art but too comely, maiden,” she said, 
“to be thus wandering alone, and few would give 
shelter to such. Hast thou no kinsfolk or friends ?” 

“ None, in Navarre,” answered the young girl. 

“What dost thou here? Thou art, I perceive, 
a Castilian.” 

“IT came to seek friends, who are dead,” an- 
swered Isabel, bewildered and trembling, and not 
knowing what to say. 

“ Wouldst thou return to Castile? ” 

« Not now.” 

“ Wouldst thou stay with me and work in the 
mill?” 

“ Oh, yes; if it please thee, good woman.” 

“ Yet, beshrew me, thine hands betray thine 
idleness. Well—thou mayst come in; I will give 
thee a trial.” 

Gladly did the poor maiden avail herself of this 
ungracious invitation. Thankfully did she partake 
of the coarse repast set forth by the inhospitable 
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hostegs. Earnestly did she apply herself to the 
labor assigned her, though the tasks were indeed 
awkwardly executed and she received ill words 
and blame continually in reward for her efforts. 
Sometimes the spirit of her ancestors rose in her 
cheek and flashed in her eye, and her heart swelled 
as she thought of all she had lost, but she dared 
not murmur nor even look indignation when the 
severe eyes of her mistress were upon her. 

It would have been strange if with all this humi- 
liation, reflection and repentance had not come 
also. While the harsh words of the miller’s dame 
sounded in her ears, she thought of those who had 
so long borne uncomplaining her childish petulance. 
Was the dame cruel in abusing her power, and 
exacting tasks beyond the strength of a delicate 
girl?—how much more cruel had been the injustice 
of the haughty princess—when she had so often 
for some idle whim inflicted injury and disgrace 
on her devoted servants, and had openly insulted 
her father and sovereign ! 

One day, while Isabel sat in her little chamber, 
she heard the tramp of horses approaching the 
cottage and soon perceived from the windows a 
small body of soldiers in the Castilian uniform. 
Her heart sank within her. The soldiers halted 
before the door and the leader dismounted and 
entered. Every word uttered could be distinctly 
heard by the trembling girl. 

The officer, for such he seemed, said he had 
been sent into Navarre by the monarch of Castile, 
to search for the young Princess Isabel, who had 
fled from her home and country, and hidden 
herself somewhere in Navarre. He described 
accurately her person and the dress she had worn. 

The dame answered that she had seen no one 
answering the description. The officer retired, 
and the troop in a few moments rode away. Re- 
lieved from her terror the maiden hastened to her 
unfinished task. 

Thus several days passed. 
before sunset, a carriage stopped before the miller’s 
cottage, and a servant in livery asked for a cup of 
milk for Donna Clara, his mistress. Isabel bore 
the refreshment to the lady who, richly dressed, 
reclined within the carriage. She took and drank 
it, then fixed her eyes long and curiously on the 
fair girl who presented it and asked if she were 
the daughter of the miller’s dame. 

“« No, lady,” answered the soft, musical voice of 
the disguised princess. “ [ am but a lonely maiden, 
and have no kindred.” 

‘‘ Wilt thou go with me and serve me?” asked 
the lady, languidly. 

Isabel looked up. The speaker’s face was fair 
and her voice gentle ; the sight of her luxurious 
apparel also pleased the young fancy of the maiden. 

“T will go, lady,” she answered, “ but first I 
must ask permission.” 


One evening, just 
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The lady smiled as Isabel returned into the hut. 
Presently the surly dame came forth and willingly 
gave her consent to parting with her charge ; 
adding that she had found her labor not worth the 
bread she consumed. 

The maiden obeyed the order of her new mis- 
tress, to seat herself on a cushion at her feet and 
hold her pet lap dog, and the carriage rolled away. 
It was long after dark before it stopped at the gate 
of a magnificent villa, not far from the capital of 
Navarre. 





CHAPTER V. 


The labors of our heroine were now indeed 
lightened, for her whole duty was to superintend 
the wardrobe of her protectress and dress her 
every day. But after a few days she wished 
herself again in the cottage by the mill. The 
capricious humors of the great lady were far more 
intolerable than the scolding and fault-finding of 
the low-born dame. In truth Isabel merited some 
blame in the performance of her tasks at the 
cottage, but not here, for her taste was exquisite, 
and she exerted herself to the utmost to please the 
fastidious Donna Clara. 

She felt now, with the most bitter compunction, 
how thoughtless and cruel she had been in her 
treatment of dependants while she enjoyed the 
state of an illustrious princess, and resolved 
never again to abuse her power should she be 
restored to her birthright. 

Alas! the hope was but faint in her heart! 
She one day heard her patroness speak of affairs 
at the court of Castile, and say how fierce was 
the anger of the monarch against his daughter, 
and how he had proclaimed a reward for any who 
would bring her to him, alive or dead. The poor 
maiden trembled as she heard, and made some 
excuse for retiring to her own chamber, to weep 
there in solitude. 

Not long after, the daughter of Donna Clara, 
the lady Philippa, returned home from the convent 
where she had been educated. She had some 
beauty, but was even more vain and imperious 
than her august mother. Isabel had a double 
penance toendure. Sometimes her patience almost 
gave way, but she remembered that her very life 
depended on the protection of her tormentors. 

“To-morrow,” said Donna Clara, one day to 
the young girl, * Don Gomez de Silva will arrive 
at the castle. His father and my deceased husband 
were friends, and betrothed our children when 
Don Gomez was but ten—Philippa four years of 
age. He comes now to see his bride for the first 
time and fix the day of their nuptials. I commit 
to thee the care of my daughter’s toilet. Acquit 
thyself well and thou shalt receive a bridal 
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present. Nay, who knows but he may bestow thee 
on his master of the horses.” 

The blood rushed to the brow of the disguised 
princess at these words. “ Sooner will I die!” she 
exclaimed, scornfully, “ than wed one beneath 
me.” 

“Tn sooth,’ answered Donna Clara, smiling, 
“thou speakest with as much disdain as the 
haughty shrew of the castle, Princess Isabel, who 
held herself a goddess and who, it is said, bade her 
own father begone from her presence!” Isabel 
dared not reply, but hid her shame and sorrow in 
her own breast. 

The next day both ladies were arrayed in rich 
attire, an’ decked with the utmost skill of their 
tasteful hand-maiden. Donna Clara then bade 
her retire and adorn herself likewise, to be in 
readiness to serve the coming guests. 

This was the hardest trial for poor Isabel! ‘To 
appear as a menial in the presence of men! She 
sat in her chamber absorbed in melancholy reflec- 
tion, till an attendant came to say it was the 
pleasure of her mistress she should bear a cup ot 
wine to the newly arrived Don Gomez. 

Again her cheeks were crimsoned. She, to 
whom kings had knelt, degraded to such service ! 
But she dared not refuse. Filling a silver gobiet 
with wine she bore it, with downcast eyes and pen- 
sive looks but with a dignity of mien of which 
no humiliation could deprive her, to the apartment 
where Don Gomez reclined upon a velvet couch. 

The young noble took the goblet, merely utter- 
ing a few words of courteous thanks. ‘The tones 
of his voice startled the maiden. She lifted her 
eyes from the ground ; they rested an instant on 
his handsome face; she trembled violently and 
tears chased each other down her pale cheeks. 





CHAPTER VI. 


From that moment the proud nature of Isabe! 
was changed. She now felt a joy—a pain—she 
had never known before. She felt that one exist- 
ed upon earth to whom her soul cou!é bow in will- 
ing submission. How different was he from al! 
others who had laid their homage at her feet. 

To know him betrothed to another filled her 
with grief; to know that he was to wed the soul- 
less, frivolous, cold, violent Philippa, was a still 
more bitter thought, for she well knew such a 
bride could never make Don Gomez happy. 

“Why did not such a man appear among al! 
the suitors for my hand?” she often asked herse:.. 
“ Or if there isno prince like him, why was I not 
born a simple maiden! Blessed with his love | 
should never sigh for royalty.” 

Could Don Gomez divine what passed in the 
heart of Isabel? Perchance ; for in her presence 
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he seemed to forget all but her, even his betrothed, 
the lady Philippa. 

The hour of confession came at last. Don 
Gomez threw himself at the feet of the lovely 
maiden and avowed his love. He had already, 
he said, informed Donna Clara and her daughter 
of his feelings; they had relinquished all claim 
upon his hand. He implored Isabel to become his 
wife. 

For one instant did she hesitate ; she thought 
not of the state she was renouncing forever, but 
of her father. Love triumphed. In silence she 
gave her hand to her beloved. He pressed it 
again and again to his lips and pledged to her his 
eternal faith. That night, in the stillness and 
solemnity of the hour sacred to prayer, the lovers 
met in the chapel of the castle, where the priest, 
with a few faithful friends, awaited them. Their 
hands were joinedin marriage. Soon as the nup- 
tial benediction was pronounced they departed, 
carriages being in readiness for the Count de 
Silva. 

The castle was surrounded by a deep forest and 
was inviting to the eye neither in its exterior nor 
its interioraspect. It was occupied only by Donna 
Inez, the mother of Don Gomez, who dwelt there 
with a not numerous retinue of servants ‘T'he 
fond bridegroom had owned to Isabel that he be- 
longed to the class of nobles who could boast no 
great extent of possessions, but she was not pre- 
pared for actual poverty. When she first entered 
the desolate castle and saw the roonts so bare and 
ill-furnished, her heart sank within her. She 
looked with misgiving on the old-fashioned and 
scanty dress of her mother-in-law, but the next 
moment she remembered that this was the home 
of her chosen lord, and contentment returned to 
her heart. 

The table was but ill-provided, save when 
Gomez brought home game from the forest, and 
the sounds of festivity were unheard within those 
gray old walls. But Isabel soon learned to wish 
for nothing save the love of the one to whom she 
had given her heart. She busied herself in ar- 
raying the dusty pictures and furniture with more 
taste and effect ; gathered fresh flowers and wove 
them into a head dress; sang her cheerful songs ; 
and so charmed the soul of Gomez with her grace 
and loveliness and winning vivacity, that he loved 
her every day more deeply. Sometimes when 
she thought of her forsaken parent a shadow 
would come over her face, and sometimes her 
heart would swell when Donna Inez murmured at 
her son’s choice of an obscure maiden for his 
wife ; but the cloud would soon pass away and 
she strove so earnestly to gain the love of the 
stately dowager that her gentleness and care 
were rewarded with complete success. Don 
Gomez was often from home for days together, 
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PRINCESS. 


and during his absence Isabel learned to embroider 
and weave and to assist her mother-in law in 
housewifery duties. 

The conversation sometimes fell upon the sub- 
ject of the young king of Navarre. The young 
wife heard praises of the beauty and manly dignity 
of the monarch, but never regretted that she had 
rejected him to become the wife of an obscure no- 


ble. 
one of whom she had heard so much. 


Nevertheless, she had some curiosity to see 


CHAPTER VII. 


One day while Isabel and Donna Inez sat at 
their embroidery, their ears were suddenly startled 
by the blasts of trumpets, and soon after traim- 
pling of horses were heard. A body of cavaliers, 
splendidly dressed, with waving plumes and jew- 
eled caps, was seen rapidly approaching the 
castle. 

“Tt is the king!” exclaimed Donna Inez. The 
two ladies stood by the window. The drawbridge 
was presently lowered and the knights rode into 


the court. 


As the royal visitor dismounted at the gates, 


Donua Inez hastened from the room to make some 
change in her dress. Before Isabel could follow, 
the door was thrown open and the king of Navarre 
stood before her. 

With bland and graceful courtesy he 
-gzed permission to rest 


apolo- 
gized for his intrusion ; b 
a few moments with his followers at the castle of 
his well-beloved kinsman, Don Gomez de Silva ; 
and added some expressions of surprise and admi- 
ration at the beauty of his wife, ramors of which 
had before reached the court. 

Isabel blushed deeply, but from other feelings 
than mere embarrassment. He was astonished to 
find the prince, whose proffeféd hand she had reject- 
ed so disdainfully, so noble in form and face. In 
his features and voice he bore a striking reseim- 
blance to her beloved Gomez. Like lightning the 
consciousness entered her heart, that had she 
seen the king before Don Gomez, she could indeed 
have loved him. 

Recovering her self-possession in a moment, 
she gave orders that suitable refreshment should be 
prepared for her guest and his attendants, and led 
the way to the collation with as much grace and 
dignity as to a superb royal banquet. The king 
placed himself at her side, offered her a cup of 
wine and professed himself her devoted cavalier. 
He told her of the entertainments of the capital, 
and pressingly invited her to visit the court, of 
which she would be the brightest ornament. Isa- 
bel replied that she loved retirement and was little 
fitted to bear a part in the gorgeous pageantry of 
court life. The monarch smiled, but suddenly 
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changed countenance. “ Pardon me, noble lady,” 
said he, mournfully ; “ but your face has filled me 
with sorrow. You resemble the lost Princess Isa- 
bel, of Castile. Alas! she is now dead! Iloved 
her and shall forever bear her image in my heart” 

“Saw you ever the princess?” asked Isabel, 
scarce able to repress her agitation. 

“ Yes, lady. I visited her father’s court in dis- 
guise, as one of my ambassador’s suite, and saw 
her many times.”’ 

The tone of tender grief in which these words 
were uttered, touched Isabel to the soul. Tears, 
which she could not repress, started to her eyes, 
and she rejoiced that at that moment the bustle of 
her guests’ departure enabled her to conceal her 
emotion. She received the parting compliments 
of the king with a stately bow, and when they 
had left the castle, retired to her own room and 
sought relief in tears. Thoughts of her father, 


and the ease with which she might have obliged 


him, rent her heart. But she might now no longer 
indulge regret, and ere long, with recovered 
smiles, she descended to join Donna Inez. 

Two or three days after this occurrence, upon 
the return of Don Gomez, Isabel was walking 
alone in a wood just behind the castle. She was 
startled by perceiving a stranger advance to meet 
her. Still greater was her surprise when she 
recognized the page Castalio. He knew her in- 
stantly and threw himself at her feet. 

“Pardon, gracious lady,” he cried, “for my 
seeming desertion. But my life was in danger 
and I was forced to fly. The king your father 
knows that I aided your flight. But three days 
since he commanded me to repair to his presence.” 

“ What said my father? Speak!” exclaimed 
Isabel. 

« What I have to say, lady,” answered the page, 
“must be said where none else can hear.” 
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manded me to hasten to you, lady, with this pro- 
posal. I will come to-morrow at this hour to re- 
ceive your answer.” 

So saying, with a low obeisance, Castalio turned 
away, and was out of sight before the princess 
could speak. Agitated with conflicting feelings 
she returned to the castle. 

The gray walls seemed to her more gloomy and 
prison-like than ever. Donna Inez was more su!- 
len than usual and replied harshly to some cour- 
teous words of her daughter-in-law. Even Don 
Gomez seemed abstracted and his manner had 
less of tenderness than he had ever shown before. 

Isabel felt troubled, she hardly knew why, as 
with a presentiment of coming ill. At length, 
after a long continued silence, she asked, looking 
up into her lord’s face : 

“Couldst thou be happy, Gomez, if separated 
from me?’ 

Gomez moved not nor changed countenance as 
he replied: “‘ Wert thou happier, beloved, than 
with me, I should wish thee to leave me. I 
should not blame thee but ever mourn as for the 
dead.” 

Isabel flung her arms around the neck of her 
husband, and wept tears of love and joy on his 
bosom. 

The next day she walked alone in the wood. The 
young page was awaiting her. 

“Say to my royal father,” said she, “ that his 
returning love and favor would make me unspeak- 
ably happy; but that not for the crowns of earth 
would I forsake my husband, whom I love and 
honor more than all the world.” 





CHAPTER IX. 


A great entertainment was given by the king of 


‘We are safe here from intrusion,” said the Navarre. All the nobles of the land were invit- 
princess. ° ed; among them Don Gomez de Silva and his 
2 wife. The princess would have declined the invi- 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“Tt may please your highness,” said the page, 
“to learn that the king, instead of being angry, 
thanked me for the service I had rendered in 
snatching you from his resentment. He bade me 
tell him what had befallen you, and I obeyed him ; 
having discovered your first retreat and various 
adventures until your marriage. The king heard 
me and then said: ‘ Go and say to the princess, I 
am ready again to receive her as my daughter, if 
she will leave her husband, her union with whom, 
contracted without my consent, is null and wags" in 
law. The king of Navarre still loves her. 
her consent to wed him and I will again love cor 
bless her as my child.’ His majesty then com- 
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tation, fearful of being recognized by some one at 
the court ; but her lord expressed so great a desire 
that she should go that both she and Donna Inez 
yielded to his wish. But Isabel had no dress suit- 
able for appearance in a circle so splendid and 
aristocratic. 

“ Thou wilt outshine in beauty and dignity, even 
in simple attire, all the ladies of the court,” said 
Don Gomez, in reply to this objection. 

« My best adornment,” returned Isabel, modestly 
“ is in the name I bear, as the wife of the bravest 
and noblest among men.”’ 

Yet it was not without a beating heart that the 
young wife found herself once more within the at- 
mosphere of a court and surrounded by the luxury 
and pomp of royalty. A page conducted the three 
noble strangers into the great hall, where the aris- 
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tocracy of the realm were assembled. A cano- 
pied seat was prepared for the monarch at the 
upper end. 

Don Gomez, having secured places for his wife 
and mother, left the hall. A few minutes after, a 
movement throughout the assemblage announced 
the entrance of the king. He advanced to the 
centre and, silence being commanded, de- 
clared to all present his intention of celebrating 
the occasion by the royal marriage. The lady 
who had been chosen to share the throne of 
Navarre was already, he said, in presence. 

There was a pause of surprise and expectation. 
Who could be the fortunate fairone? But amaze- 
ment was at its height when the courtly circle saw 
the monarch, passing by many high-born and beau- 
tiful dames, advance toward one who, notwith- 
standing her rare beauty, had hitherto been unno- 
ticed from the modesty of her demeanor and the 
simplicity of her attire. 

“The crown, fair lady,” said the king, address- 
ing Isabel, “is at thy feet. Wilt thou deign to 
wear it and make happy one who loves thee ?” 

A flush crossed the brow of the princess, but it 
was the flush of indignation. “ Your majesty is 
well aware,” she replied, sternly, “ that I am the 
wife of Don Gomez de Silva. Even were I not, 
I would not accept the hand of one who could in 
this unkingly manner woo the bride of another.” 

The king bowed low at the rebuke. ‘* Thou 
wilt forgive me presently,” he said. At the same 
moment the doors at the upper end of the hall 
were thrown open. Isabel saw advancing superbly 
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dressed her husband Don Gomez, and—her 
father, the king of Castile. 

“ Thy trials are over, my daughter ;’ 
Castilian monarch, after he had embraced again 
and again his long lost child. ‘Thou shalt learn 
anon, my Isabel, how all that hath befallen thee 
from first to last, was the device of parental love, 
aided by the wisdom of those who sought to root 
out the faults of thy noble nature. That is done, 
and thou art once more my gentle, beloved Isabel. 
Look up now, and see that in thy own despite, 
thou art queen of Navarre.” 

The princess did look up. What meant that 
purple robe, that jeweled crown, adorning him she 
thought but the obscure Don Gomez? Why were 
alleyes, even those of him she had thought the 
king, fixed upon him? Why did he move toward 
the seat of sovereignty and place her by his side? 
The truth flashed upon her mind; Don Gomez 
was the true monarch of Navarre, who had wooed 
his bride in obscurity and poverty, and tried her 
love by a stratagem. Nobly had she stood the 
test. He who had personated the king was his 
brother. 

The marriage was publicly solemnized the same 
day, and Isabel soon after crowned queen of Na- 
varre. Long did she share her husband’s throne, 
and history does not record that she ever afterward 
deserved the title of “ the royal shrew.” 

The above tradition is celebrated in some of the 
Spanish ballads. Rampach has founded upon the 
same piece of history a drama, called “ The School 
of Life.’’ 
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Darna, the glorious things 

Which angels come to leave upon thy shrine— 
The fragant blossomings, 

That they have taught around thy heart to twine, 
The hues of heaven wear, 

And scarce amid this earthliness can stay. 
Oh! on thy forehead fair 


I weep to see the light of genius play. 


Thou'rt strangely gifted, dear, 

Gay fairy bells, wild bird-notes, spring-tide’s lay 
Thou bringest to our ear ; 

Then mockest thou what spirit voices say ? 
But still I love to fling 

That web of rich enchantment from thy soul. 
My darling, fold thy wing ; 

*Tis not for thee to seek ambition’s goal. 
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They say thy slightest strain 
Awakes the lyre to minstrelsy divine ; 
Oh, breathe it not again ! 
Though millions feed the censer at thy shrine, 
The golden threads that weave 
Like burning stars, their ever-living light 
In earthly chaplets, leave 
Upon the soul a dark, cloud-heavy night, 


My darling, thou shouldst know 

The breath of praise brings mildew to the heart ; 
The brightest gems that glow 

A burning poison to the brow impart. 


Yet donot break thy lyre ; 





In praise of Him who gave it touch the string ; ~) 

Thy finger on the wire, fe 

Fold round His cross thine uoprutected wing ~) 
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AN INDIAN BALLAD. 





BY SEBA SMITH. 


Mr. Schoolcraft, in his valuable researches into the history and characteristics of the North American Indians, has 
abundantly proved that they are an imaginative people, a story-telling and story-loving race, abounding in the elements of 
poetry. The following lines are a close versification of an allegorical legend, as given by Mr. Schoolcraft, from the Ojibwa 


tribes :— 


Away in the forest wild, And the frightened birds leap up from the banks 
Where the red man a hunting goes And fly to a land unknown.” 
In the pleasant days of the Summer time 


And alike in the season of snows, 
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Then the young man spoke, and said— 
**T breathe on the lifeless plain, ke: 
And the green grass comes to the joyful light, 

And the brooks flow on again.’ 


One day in the cold month of March, 
In his lodge near a frozen stream, 
An old man mused by his waning fire, 
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“T shake my locks,” said the sage, 
* And the land is covered with snow, 
And the leaves fly off from a thousand trees 


Like one in a wandering dream. 


Alone sat the desolate man ; 

Age trembled in every limb, 

And his frosty locks told of weary years, 
And the light in his eye was dim. 


Whenever my breath I blow ; 


‘* And away to their darkest dens 
The animals flee with dread, 
He hears not a sound all day And I walk abroad, and the earth grows hard 
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As a stone beneath my tread.”’ 


But the winds, as they hoarsely blow 
And round his desolute cabin sweep, 


~ 


“ My ringlets I shake,” said the youth, 


And play with the drifting snow. 


; “* And the earth is warmed by the rain, 
While he sat by his dying fire, ¢ And flowers peep out, like children’s bright eyes, 
To list to the tempest’s roar, ; All over the waking plain ; 
A beautiful youth, with a buoyant step, ; 
‘ : ** And I walk o’er the land, 
\ Came up to his cabin door. ) 
; ; And the trees of the field rejoice, 
i Smiles mantied his joyous fuce, 5 And the distant birds come back again 
: And wreaths of sweet grass bound his head Whenever they hear my voice.” ¥ 
And he clasp'd in his hand a bunch of flowers, ; P ; i 
And his cheek was a rosy red. § : ms peas 
; ° Till the morning sun rose high, z 
“ Come in,”’ said the feeble old man, And the warm breeze came, and the blue-bird sang ; a 
And he placed him a seat by his side, § Then the old man breathed a sigh ; q 
“ You are welcome to sit by my scanty fire, eo “ 
; And welcome till morn to abide. $ an ” goung am lenkatin hip, Sse 3 
i And his eyes were fountains of tears, : 


“ And we'll talk of all we have seen, And his icy visage was melting away, 
And where we have been in our day, Like dew when the sun appears. 
And the stormy night will never seem !oug, 


For we'll talk the long night away.” And his body grew thin and small, 


Till it left neither substance nor shade, 

° Then he fill’e two antique pipes, And a small white flower with a border of pink 
And they sat them down to smoke, Sprang up where old Winter decayed. 

And tell of the things they had seen and done, 


And first the old man spoke. Then the young man dwelt in the lodge, 


By the brook where the bright birds sing ; 
And the red men came on their hunting tour, 
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‘tT breathe on the brooks,” said he, 
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5 “ And they turn to crystal stone, And they called the young man Spring. rd K 
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COUSIN GRAGE. 


BY MRS. 


EMMA Cc, 


EMBURY. 


“You surely do not expect, Bell, to weave a > her husband. Elethea had a fit of illness, occa- 


rose-colored romance from the sober gray of such 
a life. It seems to me that the most skillful of 
workwomen might be puzzled to find materials for 
fancy’s many-colored web in the dull black and 
white threads which have sufficed for warp and 
for woof in the destiny of Cousin Grace.” 

“Do you not know, sister mine, that there is in 
every heart the germ of what people call romance ? 
In some, it dies undeveloped, because it meets an 
uncongenial atmosphere; in some, it is like the 
bud of the fig-tree, without beauty or bloom, yet 
imperceptibly expanding into a rich and delicious 
fruit ; in others, it resembles the double-flowering 
peach blossom, beautiful but fragile, and by its very 
exuberance of bloom destroying all promise of 
fruit ; while in some few it is evolved into a perfect 
plant, which like the perennial orange-tree, bears, 
at the same time, its buds, its blossoms and its ri- 
pened fruitage.” 

“Very poetical, sister Bell, but unfortunately 
metaphors are not arguments. Where was this 
beautiful germ of romance in the heart of Elethea 
Herbert, when in all the pride of her radiant beau- 
ty she married old Simon Torney, after having 
taken the precaution to secure a handsome per- 
sonal settlement out of his immense fortune ?” 

“Rather ask, Anne, what had killed out the 
romance of her nature and made her a calculator 
even in her youth. The lady is beautiful and her 
social position before marriage afforded but a nar- 
row field for the exercise of her ambition ; her 
union with a man of wealth has not only surround- 
ed the picture with a golden frame, but has also 
hung it in a good light. She is worldly-minded, 
willful and adroit, yet even she has had her hour of 
romance. At eighteen she was engaged to the 
poor but handsome Clermont. It would have 
been a most imprudent match, for both lacked the 
earnestness of character and energy to contend 
with life’s exigencies, yet then she would willingly 
have wedded poverty and obscurity. Whether her 
feelings had depth of soil enough to have survived 
the chilling change is a question which was never 
tested. Some lover’s quarrel separated them and 
Clermont made desperate love to the passée widow 
ofa rich banker, who could not resist his ardor, 
but married him within a year after the death of 
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sioned, as it was said, from having taken cold, 
while listening to a moonlight declaration of love 
from Lord When she re-appeared in society 
she had lost her girlish loveliness, but her pale, 
cold, impassive beauty was admired more than 
ever. The hour of romance has gone by ; she is 
now what the world has made her.” 

“ You have made out something like a case for 
the heartless beauty, nevertheless J am not yet 
convinced. The world would be a far better one 
than it now is if sentiment were as universal as 
you seem to think it.’’ 

“Ah, you mistake me, Anne; I did not say 
sentiment was universal.” 

“ Pray, what is the difference between romance 
and sentiment ?” 

«¢ If you will receive an illustration instead of a 
definition, I might say that if romance is the 
blossom, sentiment is its perfume, and as there are 
many beautiful flowers without odor, so there is 
abundance of romance without sentiment.” 

“ Your distinctions are so nice that they escape 
my dull perceptions, Bell.” 

“There is plenty of pseudo-sentiment in the 
world, which, like French gilding, looks nearly as 
well as the real thing, costs much less and lasts as 
long as the fashion of the day ; but sentiment, in 
the truest and highest sense of the word, is one of 
the rarest jewels upon earth.” 

“ You have quite confused all my notions on the 
subject ; I really fancied that what common-place 
people 





‘‘deem romantic, 
And always envy, while they call it frantic,” 
was what you poetical people style sentiment.” 
“Ttisa common mistake, Anne. Youth gene- 
rally possesses a certain fervidness of feeling, a 
promptness of emotion, an impulsiveness of aflec- 
tion, which may be either crushed out by the weight 
of worldliness or expanded in the beauty of a life 
amid domestic happiness. But sentimen!—that 
soul-perception—that innate sense of such unity 
of spirit as belongs only to a purer and higher state 
of existence, is a very different thing from youth’s 
romance.” 
‘Then you have no faith in sentimental attach- 
ments?” 
155 
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“T believe that the existence of sentiment is 
most rare, but its recognition in this world is— 
never.” 

“You are uttering treason against the ‘love 
that still is lord of all.’ ” 

“ Not at all; there are instances of love, of de- 
votion, of self-forgetting affection in the world, 
enough to prove that many of the seeds of Eden’s 
flowers were wind-sown over the wide earth, to 
solace man in his weary banishment. Such love 
grows out of that strong yearning for sympathy 
which exists in the human heart, and in its happiest 
existence it is nurtured by forbearance and long- 
suffering tenderness. It is the loveliest form that 
earthly discipline assumes, but yet it is discipline ; 
for when was such love—pure and beautiful as 
it is—when was it ever preserved to gladden a 
life-time, except by the constant exercise of self- 
sacrifice and self-forgetfulness ? ” 

‘*Can there be anything beyond such an aflec- 
tion, Bell? ” 

“The hearts that have striven by such a love to 
still those wild, vain yearnings for ‘ something 
beyond,” and have found, amid the fullness of 
affection, that the ‘inner temple’—the ‘holy of 
holies’ within them was, as yet, but a vacant place 
—these could bear witness that there is something 
left which Heaven only can supply Where sen- 
timent exists, it is doomed to traverse the earth 
alone, seeking ever its mate, but with an innate 
consciousness that only in a ‘ better land’ will it 
meet its other self. That quick perception of per- 
fect unity—that full recognition of a kindred sou] 
—that unbroken union which proves that two 
earthly beings were twin-born in Heaven, is not 
forearth. There aresemblances of such an union, 
but they are as the mirage of the desert, quicken- 
ing the heart’s deep thirst by its visible presence, 
yet disappointing its longing hope. Of this be 
sure, Anne, however high and pure and noble be 
the love that we feel, yet if the sickening doubt can 
arise, if the pang of jealousy can wound, if the 
bitter word can give utterance to the soul’s disquiet, 
there exists not the presence of true sentiment. 
We live in a world whose highest happiness is only 
attained through compromise and sacrifice. Bless- 
edness is the gift of that Heaven where alone ‘ we 
shall know as we are known.’ ” 

“ You are so in earnest, Bell, that I cannot jest 
with you, and it would be vain for me to argue on 
a subject of which I know so little. Such noble 
souls as your’s, dear Bell, may be made in pairs, 
but such common-place ones as mine are probably 
created e masse, and I dare say I could find do- 
zens of mates even in this lower world. This 
discussion, however, has led us very far from Cousin 
} ®Grace.” 

* Perhaps not so far as you suppose, Anne.” 
“ Do, pray, tell me her story, if there is the faint- 
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est coloring of sentiment in it ; whatever the ori- 
ginal tint of her romance may have been it is sadly 
faded out now.” 

* You know the old lady is the cotemporary of 
our grandmother, and only our cousin by so many 
removes that we should not feel obliged to acknow- 
ledge the relationship if we did not love her so well 
as to be willing to claim her by every bond, how- 
ever slight. During the few weeks that I spent at 
the old homestead last Summer, my gravity of man- 
ner, and staid sobriety of demeanor so won upon 
grandmama’s heart, that she related to me many 
passages of family history, which she would not 
have intrusted to my hair-brained sister.” 

“But which you have the discretion to impart 
to that wild sister in her stead, Lady Graveairs? 
Well, go on.” 

“One day I was employed to arrange some old 
papers and among them I found a most spirited 
sketch, in pencil, of a beautiful girl, with the most 
fairy-like of figures, attired in a riding dress, with 
a man’s beaver set jauntily upon her superb tresses, 
and a tiny whip held in the gloved hand which 
supported the heavy folds of her long habit.” 

“ Your description answers exactly to the fashion 
plate I saw yesterday in a tailor’s window.” 

“ No jeering, Anne, or I wont tell the story. It 
was one of the prettiest pictures I ever saw, for its 
execution was in a very superior style of art, (you 
know I have a great respect for pencil drawing and 
wood engraving,) and then it wasa portrait of one 
of the loveliest creatures, with the most arch and 
piquant face in the world.” 

** Don’t say another word, Bell ;—don’t tell me 
it was the portrait of our dear, good precise cousin. 
An arch face and man’s hat, forsooth! How [ hate 
to have my perceptions confused and my opinions al! 
upturned by suggested incongruities! To me Cousin 
Grace has never been other than old, and her dark 
silk dress, lawn kerchief and crimped cap are so as- 
sociated in my mind with the remembrance of her 
quiet usefulness and loveableness that any change, 
however slight, in costume would impair the har- 
mony of the picture. But to be called to imagine 
her not only young, but hoydenish—romping about 
the country on horseback, and with a man’s hat! 
impossible !” 

“You must admit into your hall of imagery a 
portrait of Cousin Grace at seventeen, as a com- 
panion picture to her likeness at sixty-five.” 

“ Tf your story is as incongruous as your picture, 
pray tell me no more of it, Bell. I don’t want to 
hear of mad pranks and wild frolics in connection 
with the dear old soul, who so demurely and gently 
glides into every nook of usefulness, just at the very 
moment one is about to wish for her.” 

“ Nay, I will only show you Cousin Grace in her 
transition from the gay hoyden to the grave spin- 
ster :— 
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« Cousin Grace was the youngest of a large fam- 
ily, some of whom had been married, while 
she was yet in the nursery, and at the death 
of her parents all, with the exception of herself, 
were permanently settled in life. A queer old 
bachelor friend of her father had taken a great 
fancy to Grace, and while she was yet a child had 
bequeathed her some thirty thousand dollars, which 
in addition to her moderate patrimony was suffi- 
cient to make her comparatively rich. Of course 
this gave her a certain degree of consideration in 
society, and she also enjoyed the reputation of a 
belle, for she was as pretty and almost as small as 
a fairy. Her home was with her elder sister, an 
ordinary domestic woman whose mission of multi- 
plication was religiously fulfilled. Grace was a 
gay and joyous-hearted creature, with all that 
vividness of perception which is often mistaken for 
high talent, and is sometimes educated into some- 
thing closely resembling it. But in the atmosphere 
of common-place by which she was surrounded, 
Grace was only a sort of human sunbeam, diffusing 
light and warmth and pleasantness, as uncon- 
sciously as the flower gives out fragrance. 

“ She was just seventeen when Clement Wood- 
ville, the brother of her sister’s husband, came to 
reside in the family, for the purpose of studying 
his profession under the direction of a certain emi- 
nent artist in the city. Clement was five and 
twenty—tall and handsome; but awkward and 
shy. He had been a student all his life, but his 
knowledge had all the cumbrousness of a superin- 
cumbent weight upon his mind. He was filled 
with learning but not imbued with it.” 

« Do make me understand the distinction, Bell.” 

«That is easily done by borrowing a homely 
simile in addition to a famous classical one. A 
glass bottle may be filled with wine, but it is the 
wooden cask that becomes imbued withit, A 
man may have any quantity of learning stored 
away in his mind, and if he can only bring it out 
in its original form, he is nothing but a pedant. 
Another may imbibe infinitely less knowledge, but 
if it pervades his whole mind, giving correctness, 
elegance and force to every intellectual effort, he is 
a scholar. 

“ Clement had only attained to the first of these 
characters. He loved study for its own sake, and 
had delayed from year to year the choice of a pro- 
fession, simply because he dreaded the responsibil- 
ty of making a decision. His genius for painting 
finally decided him to become an artist, and he 
now, for the first time, found himself among people 
who were like the rest of the world. The change 
from scholastic seclusion to common life is trying 
to the character of most men, especially if their 
self-esteem has been fostered by success among 
compeers in college. Clement was proud because 
he was poor, conceited because he was learned, and 
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arrogant because he fancied himself a genius; yet 
there was a degree of affectionateness in his nature 
and a sort of gruff good-humor about him, which 
made him a great favorite with all those whom he 
regarded as decidedly his inferiors. Children and 
servants loved him, but those who had any right 
to compete with him on equal terms found him 
often overbearing and disagreeable. 

“ Between Grace and the young student there 
soon arose an apparently interminable war. She 
was girlishly fond of attention, and as prettily ex- 
acting as became a beauty and an heiress. Cle- 
ment admired her beauty with the eye of an artist, 
but he despised her seeming levity and thoughtless- 
ness. The awkwardness which always is like an 
incubus upon a shy man when in the presence of a 
self-possessed woman, was a perpetual source of 
mortification to Clement. He could not forgive 
Grace for making him feel an uncomfortable con- 
sciousness of his inferiority to her in the smal] mat- 
ters which he pretended to despise. The conse- 
quence was that Clement snubbed Grace, and 
Grace flouted Clement. They were always carry- 
ing on a war of wit ; always endeavoring to correct 
each other’s presumption and vanity ; always try- 
ing to take motes out of each other’s eye, forgetting 
the beam in their own. But people never quarrel 
when they are entirely indifferent to each other. 
There must be a lurking kindness, or a positive 
dislike before we are really annoyed by the faults 
of another, and perhaps there was a certain 
piquancy given to the intimacy by the 
quarrels which were continually recurring. 

“ A very unlooked-for change in Clement’s 
prospects, however, defined the true position of 
both. He was attacked with a severe inflamma- 
tion in his eyes, the consequence ofa neglected cold, 
and for weeks he was obliged to remain in a room 
from which every ray of light was excluded. The 
remedial treatment to which he was subjected re- 
duced him to the extremes of debility and, for the 
first time in his life, he found himself dependant on 
others for his every slightest comfort. Grace had 
ready sympathies, and a certain tact in knowing 
just when and how to minister to people without 
being obtrusive. These qualities, which had 
heretofore escaped Clement’s observation, were 
greatly appreciated when he thus felt their value, 
and he learned to be exceedingly grateful to the 
gentle creature, who restraining her gayety of 
spirit, tamed herself down to be the quie. nurse of 
an impatient invalid. 

‘Time passed on; Clement became convales- 
cent, but he felt that his hour of adversity was 
at hand. A mist was upon his eye—the crystal 
orb of night was slowly darkening, and he could 
almost trace the daily progress of the shadow that 
was passing over his life’s light. There was no 
longer any doubt of the fact. The gradua! forma- 
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tion of cataract in both eyes was visible even to 
the most unskilled, and Clement now knew that 
he was doomed to total blindness. It wasa fright- 
ful idea, and his spirit wrestled desperately against 
it, but the time came when the terrible thought 
deepened into the more terrible fact, and Clement 
sat down in darkness and desolation of heart. 

“ It was then that Grace became the angel of com- 
fort to his soul. Her womanly tenderness was 
called forth toward the strong man thus shorn of 
his power, and, forgetting all pre-conceived dislike, 
she devoted herself entirely to the solace of the 
sufferer. That Clement, in his blindness and sor- 
row, dependent upon her for every enjoyment, 
should have learned to love his sweet nurse, was 
by no means surprising ; but that Grace, with her 
beauty and high-spirit and joyousness, should have 
given up her affections to one who needed so much 
of ministry, only showed the beautiful unselfishness 
of her yet unfathomed nature. They who, before, 
had seemed like inveterate enemies, now became 
the most devoted lovers, and notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of her friends, who saw only the 
extreme of romantic folly in her conduct, Grace 
became the betrothed wife of Clement. By the 
provisions of the will which made her an heir- 
ess, she was not to come into possession of her 
fortune until she attained her twenty-third year 
end, as her patrimonial inheritance was not suf- 
ficient to secure them a maintenance, it was con- 
cluded to defer the marriage until the period fixed 
for her majority. 

“ So time passed on; and Grace was gradually 
transformed from the joyous light-hearted girl into 
the thoughtful, gentle, tender woman. Love had 
developed the noblest faculties of her soul and 
given depth and breadth to a character which only 
wanted something like this to perfect it. But we 
cannot be the guide and guard of another’s happi- 
ness without wearing, both in the heart and upon 
the brow, the impress of care and thought. The 
freshness we diffuse around another’s life, (when 
the ministry is, as it was here, all from one side,) 
must leave the fountain within our own hearts dry, 
or, at least, clogged with the dust of worldly care. 
Grace was still sweet and lovely but the buoyancy 
of spirits and the glow of beauty was fast fading 
from the being who was now destined to watch 
over the darkened life of a helpless lover. 

« Some two years had elapsed, marked only by 
untiring tenderness on her part, and by passionate 
but exacting love on that of Clement, when the 
tidings of a remarkable cure, said to have been 
effected by a celebrated surgeon of Paris, upon a 
person who had been blind from infancy, excited 
new hopes in the breast of the impatient sufferer. 
Grace would willingly have married Clement and 
accompanied him to Europe, but this he was too 
poor and too proud to ask evenif there had been 
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any hope of obtaining the consent of her friends. 
In the hope of effecting a final separation between 
the lovers, the sister of Grace persuaded her husband 
to supply Clement with the means of visiting Paris, 
and this gentleman, being on his part anxious that 
Clement should be enabled to marry the heiress as 
soon as possible, consented to advance him a suf- 
ficient sum of money, taking care, however, to 
obtain a private guarantee from Grace for its future 
repayment. In fact, Grace secretly furnished 
Clement with funds, and while in her heart she 
longed to accompany him, she silenced every im- 
pulse of her own will, and contented herself with 
merely facilitating all his plans. Perhaps Clement 
feared his own weakness, and was unwilling that 
Grace should see him exposed to so severe a test 
as would be a surgical operation, especially if un- 
successful. Whatever was his motive, it was 
certainly not any diminution of affection which 


- influenced his conduct, when, taking with him only 


a trusty servant, he departed in company with a 
young physician for Europe, leaving Grace to all 
the torments of anxiety and suspense. 

“Clement remained for more than a year under 
the care of Monsieur , and at the end of 
that time was entirely restored to sight. The 
cure seemed almost miraculous to those who un- 
derstood the peculiar form which the disease had, 
in this case, assumed, and it was only at the ex- 
pense of the severest suffering that he was at 
length relieved from his terrible affliction. What 
do you suppose he did, as soon as he was pro- 
nounced convalescent }”’ 

‘If you had not asked the question and thereby 
raised a doubt, I should have supposed he hastened 
home ” 

“He did nosuch thing. You remember I told 
you that after much vacillation he had finally de- 
cided to become an artist—the very vacillation 
being, to my mind, a decided proof that he was 
not destined to high success. Well, he now wrote 
to Grace a most affectionate letter, but at the 
same time most egotistic in its character, avowing 
his wish to make use of his newly acquired vision 
in studying the works of the old masters before his 
return.” 

“He was certainly not a very ardent lover.” 

‘*‘ He was one of those supremely selfish persons, 
who are so less from calculation than impulse. He 
always thought of himself first ; he went into no 
calculation of probability, but a keen perception 
of self-interest came to him by nature. It was 
selfism, not selfishness.” 

“There is another of your nice distinctions, 
Bell.” 

“The difference is very marked, Anne. Selfism 
is a thorough and pervading consciousness of indi- 
viduality—an ever-present idea of the importance 
of ‘J’ in the scale of creation; and a consequent 
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determination of every thing toward the comfort 
and welfare of that being. Selfishness is a mean, 
sordid calculation of what is best for that same 
‘J,’ not because of its deservings, (as in the case 
of selfism,) but because it is ourself. To give you 
an instance : Goéthe was imbued with magnificent 
selfism—Rousseau was basely selfish.” 

« Whatever may be the distinction between the 
motives, it seems to me the results are the same in 
both cases. But go on with your story; I hope 
Grace renounced him.” 

“True sentiment judges by its own high con- 
sciousness and admits no doubt of the truth of its 
object. Grace was willing that Clement should 
accumulate sources of enjoyment, even at the ex- 
pense of her own comfort, so she wrote to him to 
make the tour of Europe and devote himself to the 
study of his art. He did stay, and he studied— 
nomatter what—it was nothing that improved his 
morals. 

“ Grace was approaching her twenty-third year, 
the period fixed for marriage, and Clement was 
anticipating a speedy return, when a terrible mis- 
fortune befell her. In one of her errands of mercy, 
she entered the miserable abode of some pauper 
emigrants, one of whom was il! of that most loath- 
some disease, small pox. Grace caught the infec- 
tion and for days she lay between life and death. 
All hope of her recovery seemed lost,and when the 
delirium of fever had given place to a lucid mo- 
ment, which was supposed to precede death, she 
dictated a will, devising to Clement the whole of 
herfortune. After this she fell into a deep lethargy, 
which continued for nearly twenty-four hours and 
probably defined the crisis of her disease, for from 
the moment of her awakening from it, her recovery 
was rapid. It was not until she was decidedly 
convalescent that she, one day, noticed the absence 
of the mirror which usually hung above her dress- 
ing table. A wild fear thrilled her heart—she had 
been left above in the room for a moment, and tot- 
tering to a drawer, she took out a small pocket- 
glass, gave one glance at her features, and fell life- 
less.” 

“ You are using the privilege of a romancer, dear 
Bell. Cousin Grace is not so frightfully marked.” 

“She has now the wrinkles of sixty winters in 
which to hide the footprints of disease ; besides you 
must remember that the discolored seams which 
recent disease would leave upon a once lovely skin, 
must have been frightful to her who had last look- 
ed upon herself in all the bloom of youthful beauty. 
Her first care now was to write to Clement, in- 
forming him of the change in her appearance, and 
offering to free him from his engagement. Clem- 
ent wrote a noble and high-toned reply, alluding 
tenderly to her devotion in his day of darkness, 
spoke of the superiority of moral over physical 
beauty, and refused to relinquish his claim upon her 
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hand. How much she was soothed and comforted 
may be inferred from the fact that she suffered the 
preparations for her bridal to go on, and even su- 
perintended the minor arrangeiments for her new 
household. 

“I wish you could have heard grandmama de- 
scribe the meeting between Clement and Grace. 
It was a bright Summer afternoon, and Grace took 
her seat in a window, from whence she could 
see the road through which his carriage would ap- 
proach. As the beams of the setting sun shone 
aslant upon her head, from whence her luxuriant 
tresses had all been shorn during her illness, the 
changes made by disease were frightfully visible. 
Her complexion had lost its freshness, and wore 
its present pale, cream-like tint, while its delicate 
smoothness was forever gone. Her features were 
no longer regular in outline ; her eyes had lost 
their fullness and brilliancy, while the feeble and 
relaxed lid lay heavily upon their softened beauty. 
Scarcely a trace of the fairy-like loveliness of her 
girlhood was visible in the nervous and trembling 
invalid, who now awaited the fearful moment of 
meeting. Nearly five years had passed since Cle- 
ment’s eyes had closed upon an image of beauty 
and grace ;—what would be the feelings with 
which he would welcome so faded a form? As she 
saw the approach of the carriage, fear overpowered 
her. She rose suddenly from the window, and 
snatching a black lace veil that lay near, she 
wrapped it closely about her face. But another 
feeling came to combat this weakness, and flinging 
off the veil, she stood, calm and pale but with un- 
blenching brow and unquailing eye, to receive her 
lover. It was a moment of intense but repressed 
emotion. Every one present held their breath, 
like those who awaited some frightful shock. 
Clement entered—sprang toward her—and as 
suddenly recoiling, uttered a sharp cry, pressed 
his nands over his eyes as if to shut out some fear- 
ful vision, and reeled back against the wall. Ina 
moment he recovered himself, and looking up, saw 
Grace stagger. She stood an instant, clutching 
the empty air, as if seeking support, and then fell 
heavily forward. She had broken a blood vessel.” 

“ And how did Clement behave then? ” 

“* He exhibited a great deal of feeling, but no one 
could tell whether it was occasioned by his own 
disappointment or by her suffering. Grace, how- 
ever, was not to be deceived. She probably had 
better opportunities of judging. She was ill for a 
long time, and seemed threatened with pulmonary 
disease after her last severe illness. This she made 
the pretext for breaking off the projected marriage.” 

“ Did Clement offer no opposition to it now ?” 

** No; Grace had doubtless a full understanding 
with him, and read his secret wishes. At any rate 
he was not long in finding consolation, for he mar- 
ried in little more than a year afterwards.” 
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« T hope he was miserable.”’ 

‘«¢ He married a rich and pretty girl, was as com- 
fortable asa selfish man can be, with plenty of 
money, and died just in time to save himself from 
the beggary to which his extravagance reduced his 
wife and children Cousin Grace supported his 
widow so long as she lived, educated the children, 
and has managed to provide for them all in various 


ways.” 
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“ What a noble woman! and how she has been 
wasted in such a world as this!” 

“ Not wasted, Anne ; she has lived for the good 
of others, and in this she has found a higher happi- 
ness than any realization of selfish hopes could have 
afforded. By self-sacrifice and suffering she has 
perfected herself for that Heaven where she wil! 
meet her reward.” 
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“WHY ART THOU CAST DOWN, OH! MY SOUL?” 


BY M. 


M. C. 


‘* Why art thou cast down, oh ! my soul 
Why art thou disquieted?” 


Ir was a day of weeping in our house. 
None saw the sun at noon-tide in the sky ; 
None knew what time he blazoned all the West ; 
For every head was bent on every knee, 
And every eye was grown a fount of tears— 
The earth was poorer by a perfect soul, 
The Heavens were richer by a “ Holy One.” 
They'told us it was midnight, and they led 
Our faltering steps up the long, echoing stairs, 
And left us in our chambers’ solitudes. 
As one who walks in that mysterious sleep 
Which leuves half-free the senses and the will, 
So moved I, with closed lids, across the floor, 
Luid off the vesture of the weary day, 
And shivering, crept into my quiet couch. 
“ Sleep, that knits up the raveled sleeve of care,” 
Laying her mandragora on my lips, 
Sat silently upon the drapery’s folds. 
E’en as that day had been a day of sighs, 
So was,the night a night of holy dreams. 

One I remember. In that self-same room 
I stood before the mirror, robed in white ; 
The opened casement wooed the April wind 
To enter, fluttering the transparent hem 
Of my bride’s garments All the violets’ breath, 
In all the woods, came floating on that wind, 


And nestled ’mong the long brown curls that fell, 
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Glossy and smooth, upon my pallid cheeks. 
I gazed into the mirror, and I saw 
My eyes were heavy as the eye of one 
Who long hath wanted sti}], untroubled rest. 
The purple shades lay heavily beneath 
The drooping lids, unlike a bride’s glad face. 

A voice behind me spake— 
“* She shall be happy,” and an unseen hand 
Flung o’er my shoulders a slight, silvery scarf, 
Of frailest texture, warp of gossamer 
And woof of moonlight might have frailer been ; 
And all across its wavy, flowing breadth, 
And all along the selvedge, there was wrought 
In silver-shining letters—‘ Peace—peace—peace.”’ 
And as it settled soft upon my arms, 
Enfolding me in its unfelt embrace, 
A holiness fell o’er me, calm and sweet. 
I glanced toward the mirror, and I saw 
The purple shades receding from the cheek, 
And the raised eyes radiant in undimmed light. 

Whatever else the vision shadowed forth 

Was too ethereal to impress the thought; 
No moredoI remember. But that day 
There came a folded packet to my hand, 
From a beloved friend, and on the sea! 
A dove and olive-branch—one single word 
Was all the legend—and the word was “ Peace !”’ 
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A TALE OF FAIRFIELD COUNTY IN 1707 





BY MISS MARTHA RUSSELL. 


Ir will ever be regretted that in naming the early 
settlements of this country our ancestors did not 
oftener retain the Indian appellations. We may 
fancy it would have been a mournful pleasure to 
the wronged aborigines to have known that their 
white brothers, on expelling them from their pos- 
sessions, had reverenced and spared the old names 
of places, mountains and rivers. And we should 
have been gainers; for, instead of this endless 
repetition of hackneyed names, borrowed from the 
old world, we should have had a land rich in ap- 
pellations, all novel, striking, and often musical 
exceedingly. 

The old purchase of Unquowa, in Connecticut, 
embraced a beautiful region, and Roger Ludlow 
must have had the feeling of a poet when he 
named it Fairfield. And yet, surely Wopoage, 
Cupheog, and Rippowams were quite as pronounce- 
able and quite as appropriate as Milford, Stratford, 
and Stamford. 

In this county there was many a fierce skirmish 
between the early settlers and the Indians. Here 
was the great swamp of Sasco, the last refuge in 
the state of Sassacus and his remnant of untam- 
able Pequots. Poor Sassacus! With a few fol- 
lowers he escaped to the Mohawks, who murdered 
him. His captive women and children were 
divided among his enemies, and the good people 
of Massachusetts sent some of them to the West 
Indies and sold them into slavery. Poor sufferers! 
But, in this respect at least, the social conscience 
in New England is somewhat different now. In 
these “degenerate days’ the good people of 
Massachusetts would regard such an act as too 
infamous to be tolerated. 

At the date of my story, sixty-eight years had 
passed since Mr. Ludlow and the six or eight 
families who had accompanied him from Windsor 
began the plantation. These strong-hearted, 
iron-nerved men were sleeping quietly in their 
graves, and another and more numerous genera- 
tion had taken their place. But the new generation 
was strictly Puritan, and that was not the age of 
religious tolerance. Taught from the cradle to 
receive and reverence the tenets of their fathers, 
they were stern and unyielding in their principles, 
true to their conceptions of right and rigid and 
Vou. VI.—No. 4. 
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severe in their views and practice of religion. 
The fathers had fled from persecution, and cer- 
tainly the children had not been trained to cherish 
feelings of ienity and liberality toward those who 
held the creed of their persecutors. 

Hitherto the Congregational had been the only 
mode of worship in the colony. But, in some of 
the settlements, and particularly in Stratford, 
settlers had appeared, who were attached to the 
church of England ; and, besides these, there were 
some others in the congregations of the “ standing 
order,” who were inclined to be rebellious “ dis- 
senters” from the rigid doctrine and discipline of 
the Puritans. In 1707, the Rev. Mr. Muirson 
was stationed at Rye, as a missionary of the 
church of England. He was soon invited to preach 
at Stratford,and the next year he visited Fairfield, 
We of the present day can form but a very poor 
conception of the dismay and abhorence with 
which the Puritan settlers at that time viewed any 
movement which might lead to the introduction 
of Episcopacy among them. 
and magistrates took 


Ministers, churches, 
the alarm. Every effort 
was made, every precaution was taken to prevent 
the people from being led away to the abominable 
doctrines and ceremonies of prelacy. The Rey. 
Joseph Webb, who then “ illuminated” the church 
in Fairfield was unwearied in warning and exhor- 
tation, and the ruling elder, Levi Judson went 
from house to house, enforcing the admonitions of 
the pastor, and threatening whoever should go to 
hear Mr. Muirson or in any way favor his cause 
with all those fearful curses uttered against Israe] 
for the sin of idolatry. 

A stern, inflexible man was this elder, Levi 
Judson. In his youth, his powerful soul had 
seemed to be very susceptible and very full of strong 
passions. But he had been trained in the strictest 
school of Puritanism. He had been sternly dis- 
ciplined under a stern ideal of religion, where he 
had learned to regard some of the strongest and 
holiest instincts of his soul as so many obstacles 
in the way to holiness. With all the might of an 
iron will he had fought with them and conquered. 
His heart had become a kind of petrifaction. Cold, 
rigorous and taciturn in his manners, he was feared 
rather than loved. Yet within his heart there 
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were strong passions, though they were regulated 
by his rigid notions of duty, which could not suffer 
him to be very gentle, nor allow him to feel much 
sympathy for the weaknesses or errors of others. 

His family consisted of two daughters; and if 
he was ever tempted to much gentleness, it was by 
the influence of Faith, the youngest. She was 
the child of his old age, and her mother had died 
when she was an infant. The elder sister, Susan- 
nah, who was the child of a previous marriage, 
had been as a mother to Faith. Indeed, she had 
bestowed on her more than a mother’s care and 
almost a mother’s love. 

Faith in her father’s house was like a sunbeam 
in a cloister, or like a bird in a dim old wood. It 
was in vain that the quiet, demure sister, Susannah, 
endeavored to train that glad young spirit to the 
sober, household gait, and smooth the willful 
dimples and wavy curls out of her cheek and hair. 
The bright chestnut hair would crimp and kink as 
if in defiance of blue laws and elders, and the 
dimples only left her cheek to laugh out of her 
deep blue eyes with redoubled roguishness. 

Susannah was twenty-one years older than 
Faith. She was one of those gentle, affectionate 
beings who go through life too quietly to win much 
attention, and yet without whom society would 
soon fall into embarrassments. She had always 
submitted to the discipline which prevailed in her 
father’s house with reverence. Year after year she 
was there, thinking as her father thought, and 
always happy in pouring out the pent-up aflections 
of her heart on the head of the child, who had 
lain in her bosom almost from the hour of its birth. 

Faith Judson was now eighteen. Within the 
last year there had appeared a change in her char- 
acter, over which the good sister rejoiced with 
exceeding great joy. Faith’s buoyant gayety was 
giving way to a grave earnestness. It seemed 
that her eyes grew deeper and stiller. The flitting 
dimples were not so often playing around her 
mouth like sunbeams dallying round a rose. Her 
smile was more lovely, more spiritual, and the 
whole expression of her face was evidently deep- 
ened, purified and hallowed, by the working of 
some new and mighty influence. 

Simple, good Susannah! How could she once 
dream that love is so mighty to subdue, exalt 
and hallow a human soul? Or how could she 
understand what was meant by the growing 
acquaintance between Faith and young Walter 
Cary? But Elder Judson had shrewder eyes and 
a larger measure of worldly wisdom thai. his 
daughter Susannah. He had not failed to observe 
Faith and young Cary, and he understood well 
enough what was signified by their manner toward 
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malignants,” but his father and his father’s father 
had witnessed for the truth, in persecution and 
imprisonment, with fire and sword. Walter him- 
self had embraced the views of his father. He 
had also a purity and nobility of character which 
made him universally esteemed. Therefore if the 
elder did not openly encourage his growing inti- 
macy with Faith, he at least had done nothing to 
prevent it. Perhaps “carnal considerations” were 
not entirely without an influence, for Walter Cary 
was prospective heir to great wealth. 

Faith did not think so much as she felt and 
fancied. She saw, like others, that Walter was 
manly and noble; but it seemed to her now that 
he was inexpressibly more. How constantly she 
thought of him! How she loved the tones of his 
voice! Heaven and earth, life and death, love 
and immortality, these had been common words ; 
but now, she began to comprehend their mean- 
ing; and the child-like, merry girl became a 
high-souled, conscious woman. 

Thus matters stood with the family of Elder 
Judson on Mr. Muirson’s first appearance in 
Fairfield. The event awoke a stir of excitement 
and caused a change of mood in the elder’s soul, 
which directly interfered between Faith and Walter 
Cary, to destroy their beautiful dream of happiness 
Walter’s mother had never ceased to be an Epis- 
copalian. She had known Mr. Muirson in 
England, and when he came to Fairfield he 
became her guest and held service in her house. 
Thus it happened that the quiet, gentle widow 
Cary was regarded and treated as the protectress 
and patroness of the ‘‘ man of sin,” against whom 
the popular excitement was so sternly directed. 
But her character commanded respect. Mr. 
Muirson was evangelical and earnest, and his 
preaching was attended with some success. So 
many went to hear him that the church and 
magistracy were alarmed and thought it necessary 
to call a public meeting, to devise ways and means 
to repel this invasion of prelacy. 


It was a glorious evening, and the full moon of 


August was pouring a flood of light on dale and 
hill side when Elder Judson returned from this 


meeting. The sisters stood in the rude porch of 


their dwelling as he approached. The moonlight 
fell full in his face, and they saw that the compres- 
sion of his lips was unusually stern and his face 
gloomed into one of its darkest frowns. Feeling 
instinctively that he was in no mood to receive 
their gentle greetings they retreated to the house. 
From the first, Faith had felt that in the present 
excitement her relations with Walter Cary were 
seriously threatened, and she had watched her 
father’s moods with unceasing solicitude. She 
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and silent in his high-backed chair, brooding over 
the condition of the times. Faith was hemming 
a gay handkerchief, which she designed as a present 
to an Indian girl, who had been assigned to Elder 
Judson’s care by the town, and on whom he had 
been pleased to bestow the name of Mahala. 
When her task was completed she held it up and 
made some pleasant remark on the brilliancy of its 
colors. It caught her father’s eye and she started 
and irem led at the sound of his voice, as he 
said : 

“ Foolish girl! Is this a time to be occupied 
with sinful vanities, and to be pandering to the 
vain lusts of the eye, when the ways of Zion are 
mourning, and when this priest of Baal is enticing 
the people with deceitful words? In the exer- 
cises of this day we have been graciously led to 
feel that it is because of our lukewarmness, because 
we have relaxed the righteous discipline of our 
fathers, and consorted with malignants and the 
children of malignants, that this evil has come 
upon us. And, I perceive, the guilt is no where 
greater than in my own house. Ye, too, are guilty ; 
ye, whose great uncle, Jehoida Judson, tought the 
good fight at Naseby and at Marston—ye, whose 
fathers witnessed for the truth in caves and dens, in 
stocks and imprisonments, and whose memory is 
like frankincense and myrrh to all the faithful, 
Instead of being occupied with such vanities, you 
should now repent in sackcloth and ashes.” 

Elder Judson rose and walked the room with a 
quick, tierce tread. Susanaah bowed her head 
and worked on. Faith, with pale cheek and tearful 
eyes, Sat erect, gazing at her father as if fascinated 
or stupified with sudden excitement. He turned 
with a still darker frown and continued : 

“Yes, that dangerous woman, Adah Cary, 
whose fathers persecuted the saints, whose heart 
is wholly given to prelacy, and who is ready to 
cherish the worst malignants, has turned your 
heart from the truth. You have wickedly con- 
sorted with her and her son Walter. Henceforth 
let them be as strangers to you, and see that ye 
fall not again into a like sin.” 

Faith had a portion of her father’s strong spirit 
in her woman's nature, and she would have replied, 
she would have expostulated, she would have 
declared the impossibility of consenting to break 
off her acquaintance with Walter Cary; but her 
feelings were in a tumult and she did not trust 
herself to speak. Burying her face in her hands 
she wept. Elder Judson’s prayer that night was 
longer and deeper-toned than usual, and very 
terrible were his petitions that the Lord would 
“put forth his right hand and scatter his enemies 
even as chaff before the wind—yea, that they 
might be utterly consumed from off the face of the 
earth.” Yet Faith’s tears had moved him a little. 
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He felt something like a movement of uneasiness, 
though he presently dismissed it with the persua- 
sion that she would get over it. 

Walter Cary was absent on a visit to his uncle 
in Virginia, and how anxiously Faith longed for 
his return that she might look in his eyes and hear 
him speak of the present state of affairs, and by 
that means be able to see the issue. He would 
not return till late in the fall. Her father did not 
allude to the subject again and she could not 
speak freely to Susannah. She bore her burden 
of thought and solicitule in silence, and at length 
became wearied, restless, nervous, ll. Consolatory 
neighbors said she was going into a decline, and the 
loving Susannah became alarmed. She summoned 
Mahala to her aid, gathered herbs and compounded 
Faith took the medicines and made an 
Susannah was encouraged, 


syrups. 
effort to be cheerful. 
and with true professional pride extolled the sana- 
tive power of her medicines and praised al! the 
marvelous recipes in that *‘ approved book called 
the English Housewife,” which her sainted grand- 
mother had brouglit from England and bequeathed 
to her with the great folio Bible. 

The Indian Summer came with the golden hazy 
atmosphere which seems full of dreaming spirits. 
Faith, when her father was in the fields, frequently 


sat in the porch of their dwelling, sometimes 


sewing, but oftener still with the excitement of 


busy thoughts, while her eyes were turned toward 
the blue outline of the distant hills. 
side of the door were sunflowers, holiyhocks 


Oa each 
, 


marigolds and rose bushes, while here and there 


peeped up a small bunch of rue, or a tuft of 


camoinile, and a few feathery leaves of tansy 
were intermingled with the dusty stalks of worm- 
wood, which stood there like so many sneering 
cynics. 

The luxuriant branches of a wild honey-suckle 
twined themselves round the old porch, clung to 
the gray old clapboards, crept over and fringed the 
edges of that uncouth projection over the doorway 
yclept a fan, which was so common to the farm- 
houses of that period, hiding this 
unsightly appearance under a mass of green leaves 
and scarlet blossoms. 

Dear New England! the beauty which haunts 
thy rivers, hills and valleys is ever bright, pure and 
spiritual, and hearts that would find communion 
with it must be full of holy aspirations. 

As Faith sat here on sunny afternoons and 
watched 


completely 


“The glorious splendor of the sunset clouds, 
The rainbow beauty of the forest leaves,”’ 
and felt the spirit of beauty and love which per- 
meates all the forms of nature, she felt that our 
Father has medicines for all the pains of his 
children. ' r 
One evening as she sat watching the ;*° °°" 
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was going down behind long bars of rich purple 
cloud, she was roused by the soft earnest utterance 
of her name, and turning she met a pair of large, 
eloquent eyes gazing at her through the twisted 
branches of the honey-suckle, with a peculiar 
expression of intelligence. It was the Indian girl, 
who advanced and presented a boquet of those 
loveliest of our late Autumn flowers, the fringed 
gentian. The girl had not failed to see how mat- 
ters stood in the family. She disliked Elder 
Judson and cared little for Susannah; but with 
her quick, earnest heart, she loved Faith and was 
entirely devoted to her. 

“ Neuqua brings flowers,’ she said, for she 
disdained to utter the name bestowed on her by 
the elder. ‘ Neaqua brings flowers. They are 
the Great Spirit’s medicine for sick maidens.” 

“Thank you, my dear,” said her mistress, “ they 
are very beautiful. You were very kind to gather 
them for me.” 

“‘The young hunter’s eyes are very keen, and 
he always sees flowers when he thinks of his 
maiden,” replied the girl, “you may guess who 
sent you these, or if you wait a few minutes, he 
will be here and can tell you himself. He has 
just got home.” 

Faith’s face was overspread by a swift, bright 
flush, and rising hastily, she passed through the 
house and took the way to the spring, beyond 
the bleaching ground, near the edge of the forest. 
During the past year, she and Walter Cary had 
ofien chanced to meet there under the trees at 
She went there now because she wished 
Her face glowed and her step 
The sick maiden 


sunset. 
to meet him aloae. 
was quick and elastic as ever. 
had, indeed, found a medicine in the flowers. 

Walter Cary was soon beside her, and they met 

as the loving and the pure always meet. 

At length, looking earnestly in his face, she 
said, in tremulous tones : 

“ Walter, do you know what has happened since 
Mr. Muirson came here? My father has com- 
manded me not to see you again. I suppose we 
cannot meet at present as we were accustomed 
before you went away. And shall you forget 
and forsake me entirely ? ” 

“Forget you, forsake you, Faith? Can you 
need an answer to that question? We must 
meet, we cannot be separated.” 

“ What shall we do? My father will interfere 
and you know him well.” 

‘*We can be united immediately. He has 
consented to our acquaintance while he saw the 
nature of it. I amas worthy of his favor now 
as I have ever been; therefore, he will have no 
just cause to complain of our marriage.” 

_ “No, no, Walter! It would be terrible to dis- 
: in such a manner and [ think it would 


there hay 
'. Our marriage must not take place 
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under such circumstances. You know how [ love 
you, Walter, but do not urge this course—do not 
tempt me to this step, for it seems wrong and I 
am weak.” 

“Then we can trust each other and wait until 
I have endeavored to reconcile your father and 
receive you with his consent.” 

“ We must wait, Walter, though I fear my father 
will never be reconciled. He is not willful or 

capricious. He is very stern, but he is also con- 
scientious. He thinks he ought to separate us, in 
order to save me from the influence of dangerous 
notions of religion. Oh! why did Mr. Muirson 
come here ?” 

“T respect your father, Faith. There are many 
noble traits in his character which I reverence. [| 
only regret that he and others should be so greatly 
influenced by what I regard as a blind bigotry. 
He is conscientious and therefore I do not despair 
of winning him to sanction our wishes.” 

* What do vou think of Mr. Muirson, Walter ? 
Do you believe his doctrines?” 

“He is a good man, undoubtedly, and I respect 
him as an old acquaintance of my mother and her 
family. But he is quite as exclusive and bigoted 
in his way as any of our friends who oppose him. 
As to his doctrines, he is one of those who turn 
their backs on the future and are still looking 
reverently back into the past. Such men, I think, 
have a poor conception of the development and 
spread of Christianity in the earth.” 

“* Then you are not inclined to be a churchman, 
Walter?” 

** No, Faith. 
to go on from imperfect notions of truth to higher 
and better views. I reverence all true-hearted 
image breakers. I have no respect for that blind 
reverence for old things which hinder the incoming 
of the divine light. Therefore I am a Puritan; 
yet I feel that among our people the views of 
divine truth and the manifestations of Christian 
spirit are too narrow, too imperfect. ‘There is 
something higher than we have yet attained to. 
I dislike this bigotry and severity. I long to see 
good men every where love each other, and recog- 
nize all thatis good and beautiful.’’ 

“ You must be right, Walter. I have 
thought much on these matters. But you utter 
what I have felt. I wish you would speak to my 
father in this way. Wait though till we get over 
this excitement about Mr. Muirson, but whatever 
may happen, I am your's, and I will consent to 
nothing which would make me otherwise. Oh, 
I shall be calmer and happier now that I have seen 
you.” 

The stars were bright in heaven and the rim of 
the rising moon was just becoming visible in the 
East, when they emerged from the trees to walk 
homeward. They parted at some distance from 
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THE ELDER’ 


the garden gate. Faith hastened onward and 
sprang through the gate. As she turned to secure 
the clumsy wooded fastenings, a heavy hand was 
laid on her arm, and the voice of the elder struck 
her ear. 

“ Girl,” he said, “ who is the man from whom 
you parted just now? Speak,” he continued, 
grasping her armsti!! more sternly, for surprise and 
fear had for a moment kept her silent. 

«“ Walter Cary,” she replied, in a quiet, firm tone, 
looking up in his eyes with an expression of fear- 
less innocence. 

“Have I not said he must be as a stranger to 
you! Have I not commanded you to see him no 
more ?” 

“ Yes, father, but I cannot—must not do what 
you require.” 

The elder relaxed his grasp as if unnerved by 
It was the first decided 
movement of rebellion he had ever encountered 
in his own family. Seizing her arm again he 
rather drew than led her across the garden into 
the house. He seated himself in his arm-chair 
and groaned aloud. At length he turned toward her 
and his voice was strangely flexible as he said: 

“My daughter, awfully deluded. 
Seemeth it a small thing to you to despise the 


sudden astonishment. 


you are 


commands of your father?” 

Faith bowed her head and wept as if ler heart 
were melted to tears. Controlling herself at last, 
she replied : 

“ Father, I have never been disobedient, and if 
Walter Cary was not just as good and as worthy 
now as you thought him a year ago, I should feel 
But you do 
not think him less worthy. Our present relation 
to each other was not formed without your know- 
Now, he is to me what no other man can 
ever be. I have duties to him as well as to you, 
and I cannot obey your command to see him no 


} 
ledge. 


more.” 

Elder Judson was sorely troubled. 
and more imperious men than he have felt that the 
earnest, decided resolution of a pure mind is very 
powerful and very difficult tocontrol. He groaned 
and said: ” 

“Qh, what delusion! Verily I have sinned, in 
suffering you to goastray and consort so much 
with those who are not followers of the truth. 
These carnal feelings are of the devil. They have 
banished your reason. They must be put away. 
You must be watched until you return to your 
sober senses. I command you not to see this 
man again, and not to leave the house without 
permission.” 

Nearly a week after this occurrence Walter Cary 
called one day toward evening. The elder was 
in the fields, and Faith and he after strolling 
awhile in the garden walked on to the old trysting 
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place by the spring. On her return Faith was met 
near the house by her father, who seized her rudely 
and withcut speaking, drew her up stairs to a sinall 
The } 
large veins in his forehead were swollen almost to 
bursting, and the muscles of his face were tense 


room seldom used except as a store-room. 


and rigid with the excitement of anger. 

“‘The disobedient and rebellious child shall be { 
punished ,’”’ he said. 

Then he left the room and fastened the door. 
Faith stood a moment immovable as if listening } 
They did not return and { 
Then she opened the little 
window and gazed out into the holy night. When 
she knelt in the mellow moonlight at the foot of 
the low bed and uttered her earnest prayer, the 


to his heavy footsteps. 
presently all was still. 


tears were in her eyes, but she grew calm. Blessed 
sleep hovered over her pillow and breathed in her 
ear a dream of gladness and joy. 

From this time she was undera species of inter- 
dict. She eat at her father’s table and slept be- 


neath his roof; but she wasa prisoner, and 
neither by word nor sign did her father ordinarily 


The 


gentle, timid Susannah tried in vain to persuade 


intimate a consciousness of her presence. 


her sister to submission, and could only weep and 
) } 

pray Mahala’s bright, flashing eyes 

were observant of all that passed and her hand 


in silence. 


was ready to undertake any thing Faith required. 
Elder 


Judson seemed resolved to compel her to submis- 


Weeks passed and there was no change. 


sion by employing all the fearful power of his 
anger. 

Meanwhile Walter Cary tried to soften the 
elder’s heart and win him to their wishes. Hee 
tried to soothe his religious prejudices and gain ) 
his confidence, but in vain. All his advances were | 
repelled, and he was told briefly and sternly that 
‘Faith would never be permitted to marry a pre- 
latist nor the son of a prelatist.” 

It must be confessed that Elder Judson’s inflex- 
ible will was now quite as much excited as his 
prejudices. | 

The quiet, unobtrusive Widow Cary had never 5 
designed to become the patroness of a religious 
party in Fairfield, or anywhere else. Deeply 
wounded by the persecuting coldness of her former 
friends, she went to spend the Winter in Virginia 
with her brother. 

Faith’s health suffered, but otherwise she re- 
mained unchanged. When her father occasionally 
introduced the subject, she steadily persisted in 
saying to him: 

“« My relation to Walter Cary is too sacred to 
be trifled with. 


sent to see him no more.’ 


I must not, cannot, will not con- 


He had not dreamed of encountering such 
He was baffled. He could 
not understand it. One day a certain spinster 


incorrigbile rebellion. 
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cousin, whose spirit was as sour as Susannah’s was ; the room. Susannah involuntarily moved to follow 


gentle, and who was somewhat noted as a news- 
monger, was discussing Faith’s unaccountable 
perverseness in the presence of the elder, and 
intimated that she could if she chose explain the 
whole mystery very easily. 

“ What do you mean, madam?” inquired the 
elder. 

“IT mean that you are all blind. I generally 
keep my eyes open, and where my family are 
concerned I can see as far as some others. They 
were married, secretly married before Cary went 
away on that visit to Virginia. He would naturally 
fear a storm, and no doubt persuaded Faith, and 
that popish priest has married them. I noticed 
them about that time and thought they had some- 
thing unusual on hand. Now she will not give 
him up, you see, because she is his wife.” 

Elder Judson despised this woman as he despised 
all newsmongers. But her suggestion had its 
effect upon him. Here was a clue to the mystery. 
This would explain Faith’s unfaltering steadiness 
under the power of his anger. 

He now recollected how constantly she had said 
that her relation to Walter Cary was too sacred 
to be trifled with. Yes, there might have been a 
secret marriage. Still he did not believe it; 
somehow his sense of Cary’s character as well as 
that of Faith interfered. That they should have 
taken such a step, or at least, that having taken it, 
they should studiously conceal it, was as surprising 
to him as Faith’s obstinacy. Yet the more he con- 
sidered the matter, the more he inclined to believe 
a clandestine marriage had taken place. He 

eresolved to discover the truth by forcing Faith to 
make a full confession. 

Accordingly, the next morning, when Faith was 
summoned to attend family worship, she entered 
the sitting-room, and found her father seated at 
the table, as usual, with the great Bible before him. 
Near him sat Susannah, pale and tearful with 
apprehension. On the left, arranged according to 
their respective ages, were the numerous members 
of the household, consisting of hired laborers and 
slaves, for he was a man of substance. By the 
side of Susannah there wasa vacant chair. Faith 
advanced to take it, but was suddenly arrested by 
a gesture from her father, who said : 

“‘ Let the transgressor make confession?” 

Faith replied with a look of wonder and doubt. 
He continued : 

* Let the transgressor make confession. I begin 
to understand what you mean by your sacred 
relation to Walter Cary. Come not to this altar 
until you have made open confession of your hidden 
wickedness.” 

The blood rushed to her cheek and temples and 
her eyes seemed melting into flashes of light. 
After standing still a moment, she turned and left 
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her, but restrained by a glance from the elder, she 
sank back into her seat, terrified, not less by her 
own temerity than by the manner of her sister. 

But Elder Judson was now determined to bring 
matters to a crisis, by compelling Faith to confess 
her marriage, by forcing her to another step which 
would terminate the controversy. 

During the last eighteen months, a young man 
by the name of Ithiel Spaulding had been a fre- 
quent visitor at the house of Elder Judson. He 
was evidently attracted by Faith. The sisters had 
always received him kindly, for he was the son of 
their father’s friend. They did not know that 
during that time he had asked their father to give 
him Faith in marriage, for at the time of this 
asking the elder was inclined to favor young Cary, 
and accordingly put off Ithiel on the plea of Faith’s 
youth. Of late he had encouraged this young man 
to come, and induced him to stay longer than ever. 
True, he did not always see Faith, but this seemed 
to make no difference. 

Susannah had been confined to her room with 
illness, and was still too weak to leave it for the 
whole day. Faith’s imprisonment had not been 
such as to prevent her from passing most of the 
time there. The night had set in, and a wild 
storm of wind and snow was rising. Faith sat by 
the window in Susannah’s room watching the storm 
and thinking of the vessel in which Walter Cary 
had two days before embarked for Virginia, to be 
with his mother, who was ill, and as it proved, 
dying. She was roused by a summons to attend 
the elder below. She went down, and he imme- 
diately told her, with considerable formality, that 
he had accepted proposals for her marriage with 
Ithiel Spaulding, that the banns would be published 
on the next Sabbath, and that the marriage would 
take place on the Wednesday following, which 
would be the first day of the new year. She stood 
at first as if she could not believe him in earnest, 
then she became pale and faint, and sinking at his 
feet, she besought his pity, wept and entreated, 
and pleaded as only the miserable can plead. But 
he was immovable, and raising her to her feet, he 
said that what he had announced was settled and 
bade her prepare herself to act accordingly. 

“TI cannot marry Ithiel Spaulding,’ was her 
reply, * I would not marry him under any circum- 
stances, and I will not, cannot do it now.” 

“ You cannot, perverse girl?) Why can you not 
doit? What is there in the way?” 

“Can you need to ask, father? I might tell 
you the contemptible soul of the man himself who 
thinks to marry me without my consent is in the 
way And this ought to satisfy you. But I can- 
not marry him because such a marriage would be 
sacrilegious. He is nothing to me, and if I did 
not despise him it is too late to think of marriage 
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with him. I belong to Walter Cary and I cannot 
become the wife of another.’’ 

“| thought so!” exclaimed the elder, almost 
choking with passion. ‘ You have not hesitated 
to disobey and dishonor your father, and now, at 
last, you acknowledge your wickedness. Leave 
my house! I disown you utterly. Go to those 
you belong to, and let me never see your face 
again.” 

And opening the door he thrust her forth into 
the bitter storm. 

Bewildered and fainting she sank on the snow- 
covered steps. But in the house there were quick 
ears and wakeful eyes that were never weary in 
the service of Faith. She was not there long 
before the dark form of Mahala was bending over 
her. Mahala’sarms were very strong, and taking 
up her young mistress she went toward the forest, 
Here, where there was shelter from the wind, she 
sat her down and wrapped herinacloak. Then 
saying she would soon find a shelter, she was 
about to take her in her arms again, but Faith 
refused, saying she could follow. They went on 
into the forest. The snow was deep and the 
sounds of the storm as it swept through the leafless 
branches of the trees were fearful. Confused, 
frightened and exhausted, Faith at length sank in 
the snow and could go no farther. They had 
walked a mile and still the place toward which 
Mahala f@@vas directing her steps was farther on. 
Taking Faith in her arms again she went on until 
she came to an open space near a rocky bluff. Here 
stood a hut, whose rude _ bark-covered logs 
The Indian 
girl seemed perfectly familiar with the place, and 
setting down her burden she knocked at the door 
and called ; 

“Father! Good father! wake and let us in.” 

“ Who calls?’ asked a voice from within. 

“ Neuqua speaks ; father help us.” 

This hut was occupied by Adam Rainer and his 
wife, who were peaceable, kind-hearted Quakers. 
They lived apart from the world, happy to escape 
violent persecution. Neuqua had often visited 
them, and their character had won her confidence 
and inspired her with a kind of reverence. 

“Come in,” said Adam Rainer, opening the 
door. 

“T am afraid she is dying,” said Neuqua, point- 
ing to Faith. ‘“ You are wise—save her.” 

The good man was surprised to see Faith, but 
she was soon under his roof and properly attended 
to. Faith was quite exhausted and very wretched 
both in body and mind, but she was in the hands 
of as kind and skillful nurses as could have been 
found in the colony. 

“ Poor child!" said the old man. “ Verily, He 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, or thee must 
have perished in this fearful storm.” 
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“ Dost thou think she is in danger, Adam?” 
asked his companion. 

“Nay, Mercy, I trust she hath only fainted 
from exhaustion. Thee must remove her wet gar- 
ments and replace them with some of thy warm 
flannels I will look in thy store-case for some of 
that sovereign cordial which was given thee by 
that excellent woman, Deborah Green of London, 
for the damsel needeth it sorely.” 

Before morning the poor girl slept, and the next 
day Neuqua, in great joy, declared that she seemed 
almost well again. 

The next evening Neuqua was despatched to 
the village for some articles deemed necessary 
to Faith’s comfort. As she approached the house 
of Widow Cary she saw three gentlemen ascending 
the steps. She was sure that one of them was 
Walter Cary, and hastening forward she addressed 
him. It was Walter. The vessel in which he 
was to sail had been detained. While waiting in 
Stratford he met Col. Heathcote and Mr. Muirson 
who were on the way to Fairfield, and recollecting 
some important papers which he wished to carry 
to his mother, here turned with them. He was 
told all that had happened to Faith, and not long 
afterwards he was following Neuqua to the 
Rainer’s. 

Was he excited and earnest when he arrived 
there? Was Faith glad to see him? I will only 
tell you, that when he insisted that she must im- 
mediately become his wife and go with him to 
Virginia, she answered :— 

“Tt shall be as you say, Walter. It cannot be 
wrong now to act without my father’s consent, for 
he has cast me off. If I do not go with you, where 
shall I go?” 

So they were married that night by Mr. Muirson, 
and the next evening were sailing toward Virginia, 
and with them was the faithful Neuqua. 

Let us return to Elder Judson’s. When Faith 
left her sister and went below in obedience to the 
summons of her father, Susannah waited and lis- 
tened anxiously for her return. At length she 
caught the sound of her father’s voice, and heard 
a noise of the heavy shutting of the front door. 
But she knew not what it meant. She wondered 
why Faith should retire to her own room without 
coming to her. At last the good sister slept. 

After closing the door on his child the elder paced 
the room with heavy strides, but presently his anger 
began to give place to disquietude. He tried in 
vain to feel satisfied with himself. He listened to 
the storm ; it was fearful. He wished Faith would 
come back. He thought he had acted hastily. 
He might have sheltered her until morning. He 
opened the door and sought amid the darkness to 
distinguish her form, but she had disappeared. 

« Well,” he said, consoling himself, “It is not 
far to Cary’s house. It will not harm her to go 
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there through the snow. She hath been very 
perverse.” 

Next morning when the family was assembled, 
he made known what happened. “It is a dread- 
ful dispensation of Providence,” he said. “I ex- 
horted and wrestled for her in prayer. But Satan 
hath prevailed, and I have been compelled to dis- 
own the perverse child and drive her from my 
house. Henceforth let her be anathe—’ 

“ Father, father, cursehernot! For the love of 
Heaven, curse her not!” shrieked Susannah. 
“ She started for the door, but fell senseless into 
the arms of a domestic and was borne to her cham- 
ber. Elder Judson himself could not quiet the 
misgiving which worked in his heart. Stern as he 
was, he loved his children. About noon there 
came intelligence that Faith had not been seen at 
the house of the Cary’s, and that Walter had start- 
ed for Virginia two or three daysbefore. The el- 
der was sadly troubled ; nor was his trouble less- 
ened by Susannah, who was no longer timid and 
shrinking. She spoke to him of Faith’s mother, 
and of the hour when that dying mother gave the 
child to her ; of the days and nights Faith had lain 
in her bosom, and declared that if measures were 
not taken to find her sister and bring her home 
again she herse'f would leave the house forever. 
The gentle Susannah seemed suddenly to have 
taken a new character, and every eye in the house 
bade her “ God speed.” 

“ Poor child!” she continued, turning to the 
domestics. ‘ Perhaps she has perished in the 
snow! Go all of you and search for her.” 

They were all ready enough to do so, and, as 
her father continued silent, they obeyed her at 
once. 

It was some relief to the general anxiety that the 
Indian girl had gone with Faith. But no one had 
seen them. The neighborhood was searched, but 
no trace of them could be discovered. Elder Jud- 
son went to his bed that night, sick and sleepless 
with mental suffering. The sweet and gentle 
voices in his soul had prevailed, and when such 
souls melt, it is like the thawing of icy mountains ; 
floods follow. 

‘The next day they were relieved by the arrival 
of Col. Heathcote, who brought a letter from Faith, 
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and told them all he knew of the events of the 
previous night, and gave them an account of 
Faith’s marriage, of which he had been a wit- 
ness. 
“God be praised!” said Elder Judson “If 
he were not better than I, what would have 
become of my poor child. I have been to 
blame. I have wronged her. I have been harsh 
and have acted sinfully. Even the heretical 
Quakers were kinder and better than I. The 
faithful Mehala! My anger hath often been sore 
upon her, but if she ever returns I will reward 
her forever. That savage was better than 
| ies 

Susannah was happy again. She went to the 
Rainers to thank them for their kindness to her 
sister, and hear all the particulars of her reception 
under their roof. She loved them before the inter- 
view was over, and ever after they were among 
her most esteemed friends. Even the elder was 
glad tosee them visit his house and treated them 
with great kindness. Elder Judson was indeed 
changed. He had thought as well as suffered, and 
it was observed by his neighbors as remarkable, 
that during the rest of his life, he was an advocate 
for tolerance and charity toward those whose views 
of religion differed from his own. “ Our godly 
councils must be tempered with kindness,” he 
would say, “or they will do no good.” 

The next Spring when Walter Ca 
wife returned to Fairfield no one was s 
eager to receive them as the elder, and the joy in 
his house was as fresh and sweet as the vernal at- 
mosphere around it. It is almost needless ‘o say 
that Walter and Faith never forgot the Rainers, nor 
failed to befriend and protect them. Cary and 
his wife continued to reside in Fairfield, and as 
there are many generous, noble-minded people at 
the present day, I suppose some of their descend- 
ants are living there still. As to Ithiel Spaulding 
there is a tradition that he married the ancient 
spinster whose sharp, swift tongue had suggested 
the notion of the clandestine marriage. His wife 
has descendants still living there. It is said he 
was killed in the old French war, having gained 
great reputation for his patriotism by manifesting 
an invincible desire to enlist. 
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BY AUGUSTUS. 


THE setting sun doth gracefully 
Bid us adieu, 

And in the bosom of a cloud 
Retires from view. 


All earth is robed in loveliness, 
Beauty doth weave 

With the sun’s last brilliant, gorgeous ray 
The shades of eve. 








In a golden light ’tis bathing 
The forest trees, 

Which sparkle gayly, as each leaf 
Bows to the breeze. 
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All nature seems reposing, Y) 
And dying day & 

Soft mingling with the new born night, ? 
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“ Sae flaxen were her ringlets, 

Her eyebrows of a darker hue, 
Bewitchingly o’erarching 

T wa laughing e’er o' bonnie blue —Burns. 


CHAPTER I. 
“ Wuat a beautiful place this is, Gertrude,” ex- 
claimed Lucy Bolton. ‘“* How I should like to live 
here.” 

“f wish you would try it fora fortnight, Lucy,” 
replied her friend. ‘* You would hate it before the 
first week was out, but then I should have the 
pleasure of your society for the time being; and, 
indeed, if you knew what a doleful life I had here, 
you would not refuse me.” 

“T would not refuse you, indeed, were I able 
to do otherwise, for you know, Gertrude, I should 
like it of all things, but papa writes that he wishes 
me to return as soon as possible, as he is obliged 
to leave my mother, who is not well, and therefore 
I am wanted home.” 

“Oh, pshaw !” replied Gertrude, pettishly. “I 
don’t believe they want you. Depend upon it, 
you are not half as important a personage as you 


fhink, Lucy ; so just wait and say—” 


“ Excuse me,” interrupted Lucy. 

“ Well,” said Gertrude, “ten to one, when you 
arrive home, you will find, as I once did, that you 
might just as well have staid as not. 1 remember 
once upon a time I took it in my head that 
the family could not get on a week longer without 
me, in consequence of a letter from some of them. 
I thought I would be dutiful too and return at 
once. I don’t know what put it into my head, 
except that I was getting pretty tired where I was, 
and so I set off without delay, and cut off my visit 
bya week. WhenI reached home, they seemed 
quite surprised to see me, and, in fact, I found that 
papa had only put in the wish that I should return, 
either to fill up his letter, or because, perhaps, he 
thought [ would never come unless reminded 
from time to time that 1 was expected. I 
was quite put out, I assure you. Not that I cared 
about leaving my uncle’s, for I was becoming tired 
to death and was rather glad of an excuse to get 
away. But then I might have enjoyed myself, 
and that would have been delightful. How- 
ever, I learnt one lesson which I have not 
forgotten, that is, when I am well off, to stay and 
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amuse myself wherever I may be. So now profit 
by my experience and stay where you are.” 

“ Thank you,” replied Lucy, smiling, “* but you 
know people never profit by any but their own ex- 
perience.” And then, wishing to change the con- 
versation, she said, “ Yousurely are not in earnest, 
Gertrude, in saying you do not like this place? I 
never beheld a more beautiful spot. What an ex- 
quisite view, with that running stream—” 

“Oh, that running stream,” interrupted Ger- 
trude, “ is the only thingI have any sympathy with 
around me. It murmurs and frets and runs so 
hard, as if it were trying to get away, and yet, 
poor thing, like me, it is destined still to struggle and 
stay. Thank heaven,” she added, vehemently, “ I 
am not a fixture of nature’s. I am not planted 
and rooted in this destitute place, and get away I 
will before the year is out. Papa has no right to 
shut us up here just because he happens to like the 
place himself.” 

“But, Gertrude,” said Lucy, gently, ‘ I under- 
stood it was rather as a matter of prudence than 
pleasure that your father gave up his town house.” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Gertrude, impatiently, “that was 
the cry. Whenevermen want to do anything par- 
ticularly disagreeable, they begin to talk of econ- 
omy. But depend upon it, my dear, if they don’t 
happen to like these same disagreeable things 
themselves, they never would find out the neces- 
sity todo them. However, I wont stay here for 
one,” she added, decidedly. 

“How do you mean to assert your separate 
independence then? if I may ask ;” said Lucy, 
laughing. 

“T’ll marry, if there’s no other way, 
resolutely. 

‘¢ Marry!” exclaimed Lucy, with the sudden ani- 
mation the subject never fails to excite in a young 
girl, “Who? Tell me all about it. Do Gertrude.” 

‘«There’s not much to tell, Lucy,” said Gertrude, 
laughing. ‘‘I don’t think I can make a hero out 
of Sim Belmont, so you need not look so eager 
and interested. You are not going to hear a 
romance I can assure you.” 

“Sim Belmont,” replied Lucy, with evi ent sur- 
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prise and disappointment. “ Surely, Gertrude, you 
are not in earnest.” 

“Indeed [ am, my dear. Never more so in 
my life. Sim, as I said before, is no hero, but he’ll 
do.” 

Lucy said nothing for a moment, and then be- 
gan, with some hesitation :— 

“ But, Gertrude, is not this rather a sudden reso- 
lution? I remember last Winter—” 

“ You remember last Winter that I used to laugh 
at him and call him a fool. So I did. I had no 
more idea of having him then than you have now. 
But circumstances alter cases, my dear.” 

“He is very amiable, gentlemanly and hand- 
some,” said Lucy, slowly, who felt as if she must 
now put the best face on the matter to her friend, 
since it was to be, and carelessly answered. 

“ Oh, as for that, Lucy, he is now just what he 
was then,a fool. In saying that circumstances 
alter cases, I did not mean to say that I had 
changed my opinion of him at all. I have ‘not 
lost my senses yet, though I believe if I stay in this 
detestable place I shall; so do not run away with 
the idea that I am a fool as well as Sim, and am 
in love with him—not a bit of it.” And then 
she laughed such a merry ringing laugh at the 
bare idea of such a thing, that Lucy looked at 
her for a moment in amazed perplexity, and then 
said, 

“ You are not in earnest, I see it, Gertrude. 
You are only amusing yourself at my credulity, 
and really I acknowledge that I deserve a little 
ridicule for believing for a moment that you could 
think seriously of Belmont.” 

“ [ don’t know what you mean by my thinking 
seriously of Sim Belmont, my dear,” continued 
Gertrude, in the same careless tone of merriment, 
“ for to make him asubject of ‘serious thinking’ 
would indeed be a ‘ waste of thought.’ But I mean 
to have him nevertheless, and am as much in ezar- 
est, if not as solemn about it as you could desire. 

“T do not understand you, Gertrude, but I am 
sure you do not mean to trifle with your happiness 
so madly,” said Lucy, earnestly. 

“You do not understand me, Lucy. Then let 
me explain myself to you,” said Gertrude, coolly. 
“TI detest this place, and here papa is determined 
to stay. I love the city, and there is no pros- 
pect of my returning. I cannot and will not lead 


the life I have endured since I came here. I feel 
imprisoned, cabined, cribbed, confined. I cannot 
live without excitement and pleasure. Sim Bel- 


mont is, as I said before a fool, but he is rich. If I 
marry him I not only get away from here, but I 
shall at once have all that makes life desirable. 
Society, consequence, amusement, and above all, 
the power to doas I choose. Sim isnot only rich 
but good-natured. He’ll never undertake to plague 
or thwart me.” 
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“ Tbelieve, indeed,” replied Lucy, “ that he would 
go through fire and water to serve you.” 

“I don’t know about the fire,” said Gertrude, 
with another burst of merriment, “ but as for the 
water he has proved that already. It was the 
drollest thing I ever saw. I wish you had been 
here,” and the very idea of some incident or other 
connected with her lover seemed to amuse her so 
much, that for a minute or two she gave way to 
the sweetest, merriest mocking peal of laughter 
ever heard. Her blue eyes sparkled with the 
spirit of mischief and fun as she continued ; 
“You could not have helped laughing yourself, 
Lucy, if you had seen Sim as he emerged from 
his watery ordeal. Buc I'll tell you the story. We, 
that is he and I, were standing where we are now, 
and I saw a beautiful water-lily on the opposite 
edge of the stream. I said I should like to have 
it to put in my hair, without however an idea of 
Sim’s attempting to get it, until I saw him look 
uneasy and he said it was a pity the bridge had 
been swept away a few days before or else he 
might have got it for me. So, half in fun and half 
to tease him, I coldly answered that where there 
was a will there was always a way. He now looked 
so really distressed that I was highly diverted and 
persisted in requiring the flower and not his pro- 
fessions. If he really wished to please me, I should 
have had the flower in less time than we had been 
talking about it, and added something about love 
that could not stand a cold water bath, in rather a 
contemptuous angry manner and, would you believe 
it,” she continued with one of her merry and mu- 
sical peals of laughter, “‘ the poor fool took ne at 
my word and dashed into the stream. It is a par® 
of the mill-race, you know, and you have no idea 
of the force of the current. It is pretty deep too, 
just there, and you never saw such a funny, ruefu! 
object as he was, as he battled and fought, and 
struggled and kicked tokeep his footing. I do be- 
lieve the creature was frightened. It is dangerous, 
there is no doubt of that,” she continued, “ but the 
whole thing was so absurd that I laughed until | 
could not stand. I had to sit down upon the grass 
while he was making such a time of it. At length 
he got it and succeeded in reaching terra firma 
again. But such an object! So drenched and 
shivering, I could not look at him without laugh- 
ing.” 

“ Well,” continued Lucy, “ I hope you wore his 
flower and looked your prettiest to reward him, 
poor fellow.” 

“ Lord, no,” said Gertrude, again overcome by 
the fun of the whole affair, “that was the best of 
all. It was a poor, forlorn-looking thing after he 
had got it. It was well enough growing amid the 
long grass on the other side of the river, but when 
he handed it to me I saw the leaves were worm 
eaten and overflown, and without thinking I threw 
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it in the stream to sail after his hat, which he had 
lost in his adventure, and which now was on an 
independent trip of its own tothe city. You never 
saw any body look so discomfitted. I do believe 
he would have been angry if he had dared.” 

“{ should think he might and with some rea- 
son,” replied Lucy. “ It wasenough to anger any 
man,” 

“[ dare say, my dear,” she coolly replied. “ But 
Sim’s nota man. He is only something between 
a goose and a woman! The idea of his being 
angry with me, that’s rather too good. He angry! 
He began to apologize for the flower not being 
fresher.” 

“And so he did not even get gratitude for his 
adventure,” said Lucy, reproachfully. 

“No,” replied Gertrude, laughing, “ he got noth- 
ing but fever and ague.” 

«“ Fever and ague ! ” repeated Lucy. 

“ Certainly,” replied Gertrude, carelessly. “ Any 
fool might have expected that. The stream is icy 
cold at this season of the year. Idon’t know,” 
she added laughing, “‘ whether Belmont has sense 
enough to keep himself out of the fire; but you 
see, he has not enough to keep himself out of the 
water, and so there’s the end of your ordeal, Lucy. 
Its the only thing that made me laugh while he 
was here.” 

“ My dear, Gertrude,” said Lucy, “ you really 
perplex and distress me. You talk one minute of 
having made up your mind to have Mr. Belmont, 
and the next you are making such fun of him that 
I scarcely know what to think. You seem not 
only to despise him but to hold his very affection 
‘in contempt. And even were you ina more calm 
and serious mood, I should be at a loss to know 
what you mean. I know Belmont’s good points as 
well and perhaps better than you do. He is 
amiable, and has good manners. I believe his 
principles are good. If he marries the right 
kind of a woman he will go through life very 
respectably. But,” added she, smiling, “ you 
are not that woman, Gertrude. You want some 
one who will manage you, not some one who you 
are to manage.’’ 

“ Thank you,” said Gertrude, “ that’s just what 
I don’t want.” 

“ Your husband,” continued Lucy, without no- 
ticing the interruption, “should command your 
respect—be one to whom you could look up.” 

“ Heavens! How tiresome you are, Lucy,” ex- 
claimed Gertrude. “I want no such thing. I 
only want one who will look up to me, and whose 
purse Ican command, You know I am not ro- 


mantic. I confess that if I could endow Sim with 
more sense I would do it, for his folly wearies me 
amazingly. But then, when we are married and he 
does not try to make himself agreeable, we’ll do 
Its that makes him such a bore now. 
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But [ fancy married people don’t undertake to 
amuse each other. Then the tedium of the thing 
will be over, and he’ll mind his business and not 
I shall have my own way and 
that’s all I want. Ah!” she hastily ex- 
‘“‘There’s a carriage coming down 
the avenue. Some company I hope,” and she 
darted off to the house to see who the new 
arrivals were. Lucy slowly followed, pondering 
over the conversation she had just had with 
her friend, who now tarned back to say, “Its 
only aunt and uncle Walsh and the girls. I used 
to think them terrible bores in town, but here we 
learn to be thankful for small favors. Any body 
is better than nobody, if it is only an excuse to 
dress for dinner.’*. And then, when they climbed 
the hill together, Gertrude gave such an animated 
graphic sketch of her prosy uncle and proper aunt, 
and mimicked her stiff cousins with such drollery, 
that Lucy could not but catch the tone of her spirits 
and attribute to the love of mirth and ridicule, 
which was her prevailing characteristic, the decla- 
rations that had so much perplexed and even 
pained her. But Lucy did not understand her 
friend ; and indeed her’s was a character that 
might have baffled older heads. Few that gazed at 
that brilliant arch-looking creature, who seemed 
the very spirit of enjoyment personified, could have 
divined the power of will that lay concealed under 
that bright and beautiful exterior. The spirit of 
fun and frolic alone seemed to flash from the deep 
blue eyes, and the little mouth looked only made 
for the arch smile and merry badinage that ever 
played around her rosy lips. In truth she was sin- 
gularly beautifal, and few could cavil or find fault 
while under the witchery of her loveliness, or 
the charm of her manner. A passionate love of 
pleasure and a determined wil! had marked her 
from her childhood. Her mother had been too 
weak, and her father too impatient to meet the 
wants of such a character in the proper spirit. 
“ Gertrude will have it,’ had been said by her 
mother, in a tone of such helpless hopelessness ere 
she was six years old, that, whatever it was, she 
had it, and “let her have any thing she wants,” 
was hastily uttered by her father, who had not 
patience to combat her willful and persevering spirit, 
and thus Gertrude remained pretty much mistress 
of herself and the whole house from this time ‘or- 
ward. The first absolute check she had ever 
received was the removal of the family into the 
country, which was partly a matter of prudence 
and partly a matter of general convenience to Mr. 
Wallingford. The expense of the two establish- 
ments had been too much for him, and fond of 
the country himself he had cared less than usual for 
the open and vehement opposition of his daughter. 
“ All the better for her,” he said to his wife in an- 
swer to some petition for Gertrude on the subject. 
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“* Tt will keep her out of mischief. She is a head-. 
strong, willful girl, and I should be glad to have her 
out of harm’s way.” And thus, in withdrawing 
his daughter from the scene.of enjoyment, he fan- 
cied he was relieving himself from any farther 
trouble and anxiety on her account. 

She was scarcely seventeen when he came to 
this conclusion, which had been hastened and 
strengthened not a little by the Winter of fatigue 
and torment Gertrude had occasioned her mother 
and himself, previous to the withdrawal from the 
city. Her passionate love and eager pursuit of 
pleasure, left poor Mrs. Wallingford with scarce a 
moment’s rest, while the large demands she made 
upon her father’s purse, both for dress and the en- 
tertainments she insisted on having at home, ex- 
hausted his patience or rather his impatience, for 
it was to this weakness of temper rather than to 
his indulgence of spirit, that Gertrude owed her 
power. Another source of worry too was added 
in the crowd of gay young idlers, that attracted 
by Gertrude’s beauty and witchery, thronged his 
drawing-rooms. Mrs. Wallingford, in the weakness 
of natural vanity, supposed them all serious suit- 
ors, and both gratified and anxious, wearied herself 
to learn the pretentions of each and every young 
man that danced over three times with her daugh- 
ter. Gertrude sometimes laughed and sometimes 
answered impatiently, when her mother remon- 
strated with her on the subject of her different ad- 
mirers, and so poor Mrs. Wallingford carried all 
anxieties and doubts to her husband’s preoccupied 
mind and impatient ear. Wearied and worried, 
the bright idea occurred to him of ridding himself 
at once, not only of the torment, but the expense 
of such another Winter, and Mr. Wallingford took 
the hasty resolution of giving up his city residence. 
The sudden check to Gertrude’s enjoyment was 
more than her nature could bear. Her passion 
poured forth in bitter reproaches and invectives 
on her father. His selfish indifference to her hap- 
piness, his carelessness of her pleasure, were the 
prominent themes of her reproaches. But the 
step was taken, the removal made, and Gertrude 
had no resource but in her willful discontent, until 
Sim Belmont made his appearance at her father’s 
place. His attentions had been among those that 
most annoyed her mother, though causelessly, for 
Gertrude only valued him as a butt. And not- 
withstanding that she did not choose to discourage 
an admirer, yet in the city she would never have 
given him a second thought. When, however, he 
followed her to the country, he found her in a dif- 
ferent frame of mind. Not that she was the lgast 
flattered by his presence or touched by his constan- 
cy, but she saw in him a hope of delivery, a door 
of escape. Even Mrs. Wallingford began to look 
upon matters in an alteredspirit. Belmont, it was 
true, was every way inferior to her daughter, and in 
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the city she used to say, “I cannot bear, my child, 
to see you wasting your time and attention upon 
that Belmont. He is a poor weak creature.” But 
now worn down and wearied out, she said, “ He is 
good tempered, and she has sense enough for two.” 
And then the grand argument of wealth never 
loses its power in the country. 

* Let her do as she chooses,” said Mr. Walling- 


ford. “I only pity the man who takes her. He 
will have his hands full.” And thus was settled 
the most important event in Gertrude’s life. Bel- 


mont was accepted, and an early day in Autumn 
fixed for the marriage. 





CHAPTER II. 
“ Are you a man ?’’— Macbeth. 


Bright shone the sun and gayly sang the birds, 
as the carriage that conveyed the newly-married 
Mr. and Mrs. Belmont, drove down the avenue 
from her father’s house, and if any tears dimmed 
the eyes of the beauteous bride, they were those 
of rapture to think she gazed upon that fair scene 
for the last time. She scarce listened to the gar- 
rulous happiness of her bridegroom, who talked on 
without ceasing, as her mind, wrapped in the anti- 
cipation of coming happiness, painted in brilliant 
colors the gayeties of the coming Winter. 

When they arrived in the city, they drove to 
one of the largest and most fashionable hotels, 
where a suite of apartments had been secured, for 
Gertrude objected to commencing at once with all 
the plagues of housekeeping. 

The careless, irresponsible life of a hotel just 
suited her taste, and the Winter fulfilled her expec- 
tations. She was soon immersed in a round of 
gay amusements, the most admired, the most fol- 
lowed of any of the leaders of fashion. Entertain- 
ment followed entertainment, and when they were 
not engaged abroad, dinners and soiries occupied 
the time athome. Belmont made one or two fee- 
ble attempts to stem this tide of dissipation, and 
the word “ expense,” even escaped his lips once or 
twice ; but his interference was received with such 
haughty and utter contempt, that he was only glad 
to purchase forgiveness at any price. And in 
truth, his pride in the beauteous being that bore 
his name, made him more than patient in his 
chains, and he yielded to her every whim with 
scarce a struggle. But when Spring came, he 
found their expenses had been so great, that even 
he was startled, and in a more serious tone than 
was his wont, addressed his wife upon the subject. 

“ Well, well,” she answered impatiently, “ what 
have I to do with your bills?) Don’t come to me 
with them.” 

“ But, Gertrude,” he pleaded, “ I want to consult 
you.” 
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« About what?” she said, pettishly. ‘I can’t 


pay them.” 

«Tt’s not about paying them ; 
no difficulty on that point.” 

« Well, theh,” she replied, “ if you can settle 
them without trouble, why do you come to me 
with this long face about nothing?” 

«Tam not come with a long face about nothing,” 
he answered, somewhat hurt. “ If you will but 
listen to me.” 

« Well, then, be quick,” 
don’t make a long story of it. 
some.” 

“Tam sorry you find ine so,” he replied, now 
both offended and mortified, as he started from his 
seat and was going to leave the room. 

“ Come back,” she cried, half laughing ; “ Don’t 
get ina pet about nothing. I did not mean you 
were tiresome, only the accounts,” and then seeing 
him brighten up and smile, she could not help add- 
ing, “but have some mercy now upon my pa- 
tience, for you know you are apt to be terribly 
prosy.”” 

The sulky look again darkened his face, and he 
was on the point of resenting the imputation on 
his agreeable powers, when Gertrude added so im- 
patiently : “ Well, what is it? do begin ;” that he 
did not dare trust himself with another fit of tem- 
per, but did as he was bid. 

“ What [ wanted to say was about the expense 
we are living at here.” 

«“Pshaw!” said Gertrude, “ don’t be so careful 
of your pennies. What's the use of being rich if 
its not to enjoy one’s money.” 

“Tam doing a good business, certainly, Ger- 
trude.” 

“ Well, well, that’s the same thing,” said his 
wife, who, like most women, fancied if aman was 
doing a large business he must be rich. 

“ But our expenses,” he continued. 

“ How tiresome you are,” interrupted Gertrude. 


*he replied, * there’s 


she said, hastily, “and 
You are so tire- 


“ Did you not tell me they were all paid? Now 
pray don’t go over that ground again. What on 


earth is it that you want!” 

* Then,” replied her husband, driven to the point 
at once, “ I propose to leave these lodgings and go 
to housekeeping.” 

“ And, pray, why could not you tell me this ai 
once?” replied his wife with some contempt, 
“ without all this fuss. With all my heart. I would 
prefer it myself. Indeed, I always meant we 
should take a house before next fall. A hotel will 


do for a little while, but its more stylish to be in 
one’s own establishment. 
fast as you please.” 

| Belmont was infinitely relieved by this declara- 
) ration, and said, “ Will you look at some of those 
thet are advertised and see what you think will 
suit us ?” 


You may take one as 
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* Oh, no 
some as house-hunting. 


,” she replied, “ I know nothing so tire- 
Do you look about and 
when you find anything that you think may do, 
I'll go with you to see it. But mind,” she added, 
* Dont you purchase any until I see it.’’ 

“TI did not think of purchasing,” he said, with 
hesitation. 

“ Not purchasing!” said she, opening her eyes 
very wide. “ You don’t think [ would live in a hired 
house, do you? What mean, pitiful notions you 
have.” 

“ Indeed, my love,” 
be very inconvenient. 
I can withdraw so much of my capital.” 


he replied, ‘* to buy would 
Indeed, | dont know how 


” Don’t pretend to tell me,” she interrupted an- 
grily, “that a man can’t invest his money in what 
he chooses. But now [| tell you once for all; I go 
into my own house or | don’t go into any.” 

This was spoken with sach a passionate deci- 
sion, that Belmont unused to contend with his youth- 
ful wife, said no more. 

A few days after, the subject was renewed, by 
her husband’s telling her he had been looking at 
some houses in Square, and if she liked them 


he was ready to purchase one. 





“ What houses do you mean?” she inquired. 
“ The only new ones I remember there are those 
on the North side of the square.” 

“ Those are the very ones,” he replied. 

“It’s not worth my while,’ 


she said, ‘* to look 


at those. They are only twenty-five feet front.” 
“I know it;” he said, “they are very pretty 
houses.’ 
“ There’s no such thing as a pretty house on a 


twenty-five foot lot,” she answered, contemptuously. 
“ The parlors must be mean, little, shabby holes. 
Besides I must havea diningroom. One of those 


on 





Place would suit me very well.” 

“ My dear Gertrude, those are double houses,’ 
said her husband expostulatingly. 

“| know it,” 
house I mean to have. 


she replied coolly, “ and a double 
I hate your mean little af- 
fairs, with small rooms and low ceilings.” 

« But, indeed, these rooms are not small, and the 
ceilings are as high as any in town,” he continued, 

“7 don’t care how high they are,” she answered 
impatiently. ‘I tell you, 1 am not going to have 
I will have one of those on 
If you purchase the 
other you may go there by yourself, for I tell you 
plainly , l’ll never set my foot within it.” 

“JT can’t afford one of the others,’ replied Bel- 
mont, with much annoyance. 


one of those houses. 
Place or I’ll have none. 





“ You can’t afford!” replied Gertrude, contempt- 
uously. ‘* How tired I am of hearing that old tune. 
I tell you,” she continued passionately, “ that you 
can afford it, and you shall.” 

“ J don’t know where the money is to come from, 
that’s all,” said he, sulkily. 
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“Then you are to find where it is to come 
from,” she replied, fiercely. 

“ You seem to think I am made of money,” he 
continued, in a dogged tone. 

“No, no,” replied she, “I know you are no 
golden calf.” And so highly delighted was she at 
this retort, that, in uttering it, she instantly regained 
her good humor, and gave way to une of her mer- 
riest peals of ringing laughter. 

The insult was too broad however for even Bel- 
mont to endure, and, his eyes flashing, he took a 
step or two nearer his wife,as he said, through his 
closed teeth— 

“Do you know who you are speaking to, 
madam?” 

“Yes,” she replied, looking coolly up into his 
face, “ to you.” 

“ Then let me tell you,” said he, almost choking 
with rage, “ that I am your husband.” 

«¢‘ No doubt of that, unfortunately,” she replied, in 
the same cool, contemptuous tone. 

He looked at her for a moment speechless, with 
contending feelings, aud then turning on his heel 
dashed from the room. 

Gertrude’s was one of those tempers that is never 
better pleased than when they have put somebody 
in a passion, so she half laughed as she heard the 
house door slam, and looking out upon the pouring 
rain, said to herself, “ I hope he’ll have a pleasant 
walk,” and taking up the last new novel, threw 
herself upon the sofa. 

When next she met her husband, she seemed to 
have forgotten that there was any cause of dissa- 
greement between them, and the remains of his 
dignity were not proof against her insensibility and 
; good humor. She gained her point however. The 
) house she desired was bought, and she proceeded 

to furnish it in suitable style. Belmont occasion- 

ally remonstrated, but she carried every thing with 
) a high hand, and he soon learned to dread one of 
; her passionate explosions so much that he would 
yield almost anything rather than draw one down 
( upon himself. 
She was soon settled to her heart’s delight ; but 
instead of becoming more domestic at house-keep- 
) ing, as her husband had fondly hoped, she seemed 
now only to have a wider and more expensive field 
) , for, gayety in being at the head of her own esta- 
‘ lishment. 
) “ Gertrude,” said Belmont, coming in one day, 
a good deal agitated, “‘I have just received the 
news of my Aunt Melton’s death.” 

‘* Ah,” said she, “that is the old lady who 
brought you up, is it not?” 

She spoke with interest, and Belmont whose 
feelings were a good deal agitated, conversed for 
some time on the subject, and his wife listened 
kindly until he said :— 
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“ You'll put on mourning, Gertrude,” to which 
she answered promptly :— 

** Who, I? No, I hate black.” 

“ But, indeed, my love,” he continued, «| 
think you should. It is but a mark of proper re- 
spect.’’ 

“ What nonsense,” she answered, angrily, “to 
put on black for a person I hardly knew. I never 
saw the old woman but those two tiresome days 
we passed with her, when she talked me almost to 
death.” 

“ But as a relation,” urged Belmont, now losing 
his temper, “ it is but due.” 

“ She was no relation of mine,’ 
answered. “ You may put on black from head to 
foot if you like it—I shall not.’’ 

“ But, Gertrude, I desire,” he began, with some 
vehemence. 

“You desire,” she repeated, contemptuously, 
“you may desire until you are tired, and now | 
desire that I may hear no more on this subject.” 

A short pause ensued, and Belmont again 
began. “ At least you'll not go to Mrs. Lewis’s to 
night.” 

“Oh!” cried Gertrude, her eyes sparkling with 
anger, “ Now the cat’s out of the bag. You 
thought if you could only get me to put on mourn- 
ing, that you would stop my going out for the 
rest of the Winter How [hate such mean cun- 
ning! Yes, I am going to Mrs. Lewis’s! and 
what have you to say now?” she continued tri- 
umphantly. 

“That you go against my express commands,” 
he replied, angrily. 

‘Then I shall go against your express com- 
mands,” she retorted, contemptuously. 

“ And you go without me, if you go at all,” he 
continued. 

“T had just as leave go without you as with you,” 
she replied. ‘ You may stay at home and play 
the dutiful nephew, if you please, with al! my 
heart, and put a weeper on your hat a yard long, 
if you like it.” 

“If you would only put on half mourning,” he 
said, after a few moment’s pause. 

“T detest half mourning,” she replied. “ Deep 
black is rather a handsome dress. A widow's 
mourning,” she continued, with sudden animation, 
recovering all at once her good humor, “ with the 
dear little cap is very becoming. Ihave no objec- 
tion to put on that whenever you please.” 

** Gertrude,” cried her husband, “ you are enough 
to drive a man mad.” 

Gertrude, now in high spirits, as she usually 
was after saying any thing particularly provoking, 
only hummed : “‘ She wore a wreath of roses,” and 
ringing the bell, ordered the carriage at “ten 
o’clock for M rs. Lewis's.” 
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Thus passed the first two years of Gertrude’s 
married life. The third opened a new era to the 
young couple, in the birth of a son. And Bel- 
mont hung over the child's cradle, not only with 
the rapture of a father, but with cheering hopes as 
a husband. Gertrude loved the boy passionately, 
and Belmont fondly imagined that a mother’s love 
and cares must now tame that thirst for pleasure, 
which had hitherto seemed to swallow up every 
affection of her soul, and he gave himself up to 
glowing anticipations of the happy change to be 
wrought in his as yet comfortless home, by the®@ 
arrival of the young stranger. But how were his ~ 
hopes dashed, and his heart chilled, by hearing 
Gertrude say, as she kissed the child— 

Ah, you little darling, what should I do with- 
out you in this dull room? But J must be out next 
week. I can’t stand it much longer, even for you. 
By the way,” she said turning to the maid, ‘<I 
want you to go to Mine, B's to day, and tell her 
she mast let me have that rose-colored silk, for 
Mrs. Campbell’s on Friday. Tell her to be sure 
not to disappoint me, as I have nothing else to wear 
that will do at all.” 

« Surely, Gertrude,” said her husband, in a half 
deprecating tone, “ you do not mean to go to Mrs. 
Campbell’s.” 

“Certainly I do, why not?” she answered 
rather fiercely. 

He hesitated a moment, and then said, 

“Do you think you are strong enough to go out 
so soon?” 

“Strong! lam as strong as you are. Never 
was better in my life. You can’t persuade me I 
am ill,” she added, scornfully, “ though I believe 
you would be glad to have ime actually so.” 

“Oh, Gertrude!” he ejaculated, reproachfully. 

“Yes,” she continued, her temper kindling, 
“I do believe you would be perfectly happy if I 
was really unable to quit my room for the rest of 
the Winter. You seem to grudge me the very air 
of heaven,” but here she was interrupted by a fit 
of screaming from the baby. 

“What’s the matter with him, nurse,” she 
inquired. “ What does he want ?” 

“ Nothing, ma’am, only [ did not take him up as 


soon as he waked. He has a fine spirit of his 
own.” 
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“That's my own darling,” exclaimed Gertrude, 
talking to ker child, but at her husband. “ You'll 
have the spirit of aman. You'll not be a poor, 
miserable tame chicken.” 

“Then see him laugh and open his beautiful 
blue eyes. He has your eyes, Mrs. Belmont, and 
your own smile too,” said the nurse, with the flat- 
tery of one of hercalling. “Its easy to see whose 

« child he is.” 
; “Yes,” continued Gertrude, in the same insult- 
ing tone, “he’s a Wallingford all over.” 
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“Tf he is,” thought the nurse, who, with the sa- 
gacity often found in that class, had divined the 
character of both parents, “ there’s trouble yet in 
store for you.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Dim backward us | cast my view, 

What sick ’ning scenes appear ! 

What sorrows yet may pierce me through 
Too justly I may fear.”— Burns. 

“ Well you need not snap so, Belmont,” said 
Gertrude one day, as her husband answered some 
remark of her’s rather shortly. “ What on earth 
is the matter of you. You are grown so cross 
there’s no living with you.” 

“ There’s matter enough,” he answered, almost 
savagely, and left the room. 

Gertrude gazed afier him for a moment in some 
surprise , and then said to herself, “If there was 
any use in minding what he says, he really would 
frighten one. How I hate such grand black looks 
about nothing,” and so she dismissed the subject 
from her mind, and turned to some fancy ball cos- 
tumes she had been looking over. 

A very short time however, taught her that 
these “ grand black looks,” were not quite “ about 
nothing,” for Belmont was a bankrupt. 

‘¢ Belmont has failed,” was the news and gossip 
of the day. Some wondered at it, others were 
not at all surprised. 

“ T thought his father left him a handsome for- 
tune,” said one. 

‘“« He did,” was the answer, “ but when a man 
puts the third of his capital in a house, and half as 
much again in his furniture, there’s not much left 
for business. Living at the rate too he has done, 
I only wonder how he has kept up so Jong. It’s 
down right robbery.” 

«“ That’s his wife,’ replied the other. “ She’s 
enough to ruin any man.” ( 

“Then he is a d——4d fool to let her,” answered 
the first speaker. 

« No doubt on that point, but that’s just what he 
is,’ was the reply. ( 

And how did Gertrude bear the reverses that 
gave rise to the careless gossip of her five hundred 
gay friends? 

At first she hardly comprehended it, but no soon- 
er did she take it in, in all its bearings, than her 
temper broke forth with a fury past all former expe- 
rience. Hitherto she had dispised her husband— 
now she hated him. She thought of her youth, her 
beauty, her husband’s mental inferiority, to which 
was now added poverty, and she felt herself cheat- 
ed, defrauded, outraged. In short, she seemed te 
think that he swindled her in marrying her. > 


He had painful scenes to go through, and hard € 


words to encounter from creditors, but they were 
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as nothing to the trials of home, for few are 
endowed with the bitter tongue that made Ger- 
trude’s temper so scorching. And then, moreover, 
spite of all, he still passionately loved his wife. 

“ And this is what you have brought me to,” she 
said, as she looked around upon the desolate apart- 
ments, now stripped of their rich furniture on the 
day of the auction. “ And for this I married and 
left my father’s house, where I never knew a 
want.” 

“ Gertrude,” said her husband, with more firm- 
ness than he had yet shown, “ from you at least [ 
deserve no reproaches. It was to gratify you that 
I encountered unwarrantable expenses, and if I am 
a ruined man, it is you who have driven me to it.” 

« I,” exclaimed his wife, her eyes flashing. ‘‘ Do 
you dare turn it upon me? Do you dare charge me 
with your ruin? What did | know of your affairs ?” 

“IT told you again and again I could not afford 
the rate at which we were living,” he replied. 

“ Then you had no business to allow it,” she 
retorted. 

«“ You would have it,” he continued, in the same 
tone. 

* T would have it? ” she repeated scornfully, “ and 
if my little Wallingford wants to put his hand in 
the fire, I am to let him, and say he would have 
it?’ If you had the spirits of a man you'd be 
ashamed to take refuge under your wife’s petti- 
coats.” 

There was too much truth in this for him to re- 
tort back again. ‘The little flash of temper he had 
shown died out immediately, and crest-fallen and 
completely cowed he took his hat and was about 
to leave the room, but she sprang forward and, 
placing her back against the door, exclaimed :— 

“« No, you are not going to sneak off in that way, 
Iam not going to be left here alone. You will 
just please to stay until the carriage comes.” 

And so passed the last few hours in the house 
that she had taken possession of with so much 
pride and exultation but a few short years before. 

From the home of their happier days they drove 
to lodgings, for Gertrude refused to go to house- 
keeping again, in a manner that suited their 
altered circumstances. 

“ Lodgings, bad enough, Heaven knows,” she 
said, as she selected those, which, mean as she 
thought them, yet gave great offence to her hus- 
band’s creditors, as being much more handsome 
than the homes of many of those to whom he 
owed large sums. 

But the heaviest failure is but a nine days’ won- 
der to those who have no personal interest in the 
matter, and the Belmont’s reverses were now 
merged in the more prevailing interest of a grand 
fancy ball, for which half the town had been in 
preparation for some weeks. 

« What is that?” said Gertrude, languidly, half 
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rising from the sofa, as the servant brought in a 
band box. 

“ Something from Madame B’s.’’ 

“ From Madam B's,” she replied, ““ What can it 
be ? Oh, my fancy dress. I had quite forgotten it. 
So many horrid things have happened since, that 
they had quite driven it from my head.” 

Belmont looked up, excessively annoyed, and 
said, impatiently, ‘“‘ There, take it away, Susan.” 

“* No,” exclaimed Gertrude, with a sudden fit of 
@position, “ Susan will do no such thing. Hold 

“it up, Susan, and let me see it.” 

The servant did as she was bid. 

‘* How beautiful! ’’ exciaimed Gertrude, “ It is 
perfect. That Madam B. is certainly a witch. 
How becoming it will be.” 

“ You surely don’t think of going,” said Bel- 
mont, hastily, as the servant left the room. 

It had not crossed her mind until he asked the 
question, when she instantly replied, looking at 
him coolly, 

* Why not?” 

“ Why not!” he replied, “‘ Because,” he contin- 
ued, raising his voice, “it would not be decent. 
That’s why.” 

‘‘ Then,” answered she, contemptuously, ‘ you 
may stay at home and play decency, if you like, 
but I am going ” 

«‘ You cannot be in earnest,” he replied, implor- 
ingly. ‘ You surely would notin our circumstan- 
ces be seen—” 

“ As for our circumstances,” said she, interrup- 
ting him, “ that has nothing to do with the matter. 
The dress is bought and paid for, so that my wear- 
ing it is no new expense. And as for being seen,” 
she continued bitterly, ‘1 have no reason to be 
ashamed of being seen. I owe no one any thing,” 
which was true enough, for though her bills were 
neither few nor light at the time of the failure, she 
had insisted imperiously upon her husband’s pay- 
ing them at once—she cared not where the money 
came from. 

“ Then if you have no feeling of propriety, no 
sense of decency yourself,” cried he, passionately, 
to prevent your going, I forbid it.” 

“ You forbid it,’ she repeated, scornfully. “ One 
would really think to hear you, you were talking to 
a child.” 

“If I am not talking to a child, I am talking 
to my wife,” he continued, now thoroughly roused, 
‘and you may remember, madam, that obedience 
is one of the marriage vows. Most wives look 
upon the promise as obligatory.” 

« And to most wives,” she retorted, fixing her 
blue eyes on him, “ the duty is light. Where one 
loves and honors, to obey is easy .But to fulfill the 
last, without beig able to achieve the others, would 
be a virtue indeed—one quite beyond the scope 
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ered up the dress and swept off to her room, saying 
to herself, ‘‘ There’s a bone for you to pick. Set 
him up with an obedient wite.” 

She had begun this quarrel without any idea of 
going to the ball; but now it was a settled thing. 
‘She would go if it was only to spite him. Besides 
she wanted to go, and it was all nonseuse not to 
go. Since she had dresses, she might as well 
wear them,” and so she went. 

“Can that be Mrs. Belmont?” 

« No, surely, and yet it is,” were the first ejaca- 
lations that greeted her appearance; and then 
“ How beautiful,” and “how shameful,” followed 
in quick and strange succession. 

But beauty. carries all before it, for the time be- 
ing at least, and the young men crowded round 
her, and few that looked in that bright arch face, 
with its winning smiles and heard the merry ring- 
ing laugh would have suspected the high fierce 
quarrel that had sent her there. 

There was that remarkable peculiarity about 
Gertrude’s physiognoimy, her passions seemed to 
leave no more trace upon her features, than the 
clouds upon a fair landscape. The bright Sum- 
mer’s sun does not more completly obliterate the 
Winter’s storms, than the change of mood cleared 
off all vestiges of previous temper from her beau- 
tiful face. The reason was, probably, that her pas- 
sions though violent were not deep. No feeling 
reigned long enough to grave its traces with it. 
Clouds leave no sign of their passage, be they ever 
so dark. 

“ Well, fair Sultana, and where’s thy lord. I’ve 
not seen him to-night.” 

“ No,” she answered gayly, “ he’s at home.” 

“In what character? ” inquired some one who 
had misunderstood her answer. 

“In that of Dismal Jemmy,” she replied, 
laughing merrily. 

The witticism certainly was not brilliant, but the 
success it met with was unbounded. There is 
something so novel in ridicule being leveled at 
one’s husband that it alwaystakes. Besides, poor 
Belmont had worn such a very long face and 
looked so funereal ever since his failure, and more- 
over, had always been more or less of a butt, that 
the cognomen seemed just to suit him, and “ Dis- 
mal Jemmy,” clung to him for the rest of his days. 

One of the chief themes of the next day’s talk, 
was Mrs. Belmont’s being at the ball. It came 
before the characters and dresses in interest, and the 
consequences fell heavily upon poor Belment. 
Some creditor, far removed from the fancy ball 
sphere, (and not the less bitter for that,) heard that 
the most conspicuous among the elegantly and ex- 
pensively dressed women at Mrs. Hauton’s féte 
was Mrs. Belmont. 

It rankled deep and fierce, and strong was the 


opposition he made to signing off with the other 
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creditors, and some words fell from his lips, 
as to “his not toiling to pay for other people’s ex- 
travagances. [is wife would like finery and fancy 
dresses as well as any lady, and if he could not 
give them two her, he certainly should not to any 
body else’s wife.” 

From this scene, Belmont returned home just as 
his wife was ready to go out. 

* Pray, don’t wear that hat and dress,” he said, 
hastily. 

“ Why not?” she answered, somewhat surprised. 


“*Tt’s too gay,” he replied. 


“ What new crotchet is this,” she exc!aimed, im- 
patiently. ‘ You have seen this dress a hundred 
times ; you never found fault with it before.” 

** It looks too expensive. Do, pray, wear some- 
thing else,” he said, imploringly. “ Go and put on 
a dark hat.” 

* But I have not got one,” she answered. 

“ Then, for Heaven’s sake, get one,” he said, in 
utter despair. ‘“ Situated as we are, we should 
avoid even the appearance of extravagance, and 
you certainly do not look like the wife of a ruined 
man,” he added, bitterly. 

“ How unreasonable you are,” she replied. “I 
have not purchased a single new article since your 
failure, and here you are taunting me with extrava- 
gance,and yet want me to buy a new hat. You 
certainly are a consistent man !” 

** Any thing is better than such an appearance 
of wealth,” he replied. “It is but due to my credi 
tors—” 

“ You really have extraordinary views as to pro- 
priety,” said she, interrupting him. ‘I must get 
new things by way of looking economical! I think 
it more honest to wear my o!d ones.” 

Belmont now flew into a passion, and repeated 
all the remarks made by McCraven, to which she 
only answered, indignantly, “ The vulgar brute,” 
without paying any further attention to his obser- 
vations. 

Belmont's affairs were finally adjusted ; and his 
friends set him up in business again, and had he 
been blessed with a firm temper or a prudent wife, 
the future was open to him with a fair prospect 
and the past might have been retrieved. But 
Gertrude could not forgive him his failure, and 
would not make the sacrifices their circumstances 
so imperatively demanded. She had barely toler- 
ated him in the days of their prosperity, but now 
that she chose to consider him as the author of all 
her privations she fairly hated him. Then she 
had answered him with temper, only when he 
attempted tochide, or asshe said, to thwarther ; but 
now there were few moods in which she did not 
taunthim. Though Gertrude had never loved her 
husband, yet it was not often that she openly ex- 
pressed the infinite contempt she felt for him. But 


now poverty, that tries loving hearts and true spir- 
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its, brought forth a bitterness of temper that over- 
whelmed him. Sometimes he retorted, and high 
scenes of mutual recrimination passed between 
them. But these were rare, for if he had ever 
had any spirit, it was long since broken; even 
the temper he had occasionally evinced was almost 
extinguished, and he usually received her taunts 
with a meek silence and craven air that almost 
set her frantic. 

Her expenses were still far beyond the limit of 
their means, for a certain degree of dress and 
pleasure she would have ; and because she had not 
all she wanted, she believed she tad nothing. Her 
husband seldom dared to oppose her, but he sighed 
and groaned, and looked and played the part of 
“ Dismal Jemmy ” to such perfection that his wife 
fairly loathed the sound of his footsteps. ‘The 
creaking of his boots seemed to be the “ tenth 
wave,” the last drop that made the cup run over. 

Meanwhile the little Wallingford grew in beauty 
as in years, and the love which his mother had 
never bestowed upon any other human being, was 
poured forth upon him to a degree that amounted 
to idolatry. ‘The boy inherited both her beauty 
and her willfulness of character, and she gloried 
alike in both. His father, who had been well 
brought up, had some feeble notions of regular 
training and proper discipline, and would have 
checked the infant faults which so early developed 
themselves, but that his wife imperiously desired 
that he would “ leave her child to her manage- 
She always spoke as ii her right in the 
‘She would not have 


ment.” 
boy was sole and entire. 
his spirit broken. She liked it. She thanked 
Heaven he had a spirit of his own. She was glad 
to find he had the stutf in him to make a man. 
He atleast would be no mean, chicken-souled 
craven. He was a Wallingtord all over.” And 
these and similar taunts soon taught both father 
and son that his authority was a matter of no 


account. 
* You must not slide down the stairs, Master 
Wallingford,” said the nurse, one day. “ You 


know your papa told you you must not.” 

* My papa!” answered the boy. *‘ Who minds 
my papa.” And he prepared to take another 
ride. 

His mother who was passing through the hall, 
heard him, laughed, and kissing him, said, “ He 
is a fearless little dog. Ido love a brave boy ; but 
take care, nurse, he does not fall,” and passed on. 

“ What’s the matter, Wallingford?” she said, 
to him another time, as she was startled by some- 
thing that sounded like a groan, and turning saw 
the boy seated with his legs across and his little 
hands clasped upon his head. ‘* What’s the 
matter ?” 

“Tam only playing papa,” answered the little 
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fellow, at which his mother laughing caught him 
up in her arms and kissing him again and again, 
said he was “ too bright ;” and for weeks Walling- 
ford was made to “play papa,” to her infinite 
delight for all her morning company, and there 
was a drollery about the monkey that never failed 
to amuse even those who most strongly condemned 
the mother’s part in the domestic drama. 

And thus the boy learned, while almost a baby, 
that to set his father at defiance was at once the 
cleverest as well as the pleasantest thing he 
could do. 

A few years passed in this way and then Be|mont 
failed again, and this time there were hard things 
said of him. A first failure often excites sympathy, 
but a second is not so easily forgiven. Much in- 
dignation was mixed with the little pity his mis- 
fortunes excited. He had not behaved well, had 
got money when he must have known he would 
fail; and in short there was a loss of character 
this time as well as money. His debts, however, 
were not great as his credit had been limited, and, 
after some difficulty, he was once more set agoing. 
But it could not last. He was too weak and his 
wife too wiilful to be taught by experience. Beside 
few had confidence in him, and his business did 
not run a year. Both pity and indignation were 
now merged in contempt. He had always been 
a “poor creature,” but now he was a “ poor 
devil.” 

What was to become of them was the next 
question. Acquaintances might abandon them 
and friends give them up, but relations could not 
see them starve. 

Finally, through the influence of some of her 
father’s friends, a smal! place was procured for him 
under government, but the salary was all insuffi- 
cient for their wants, and debts followed, bringing 
contempt and misery with them. 

Gertrude now looked at her boy as her “ future.” 
Her hopes, her happiness, her pride, her all, were 
bound up in him. But as years rolled on, the 
woman who had never even been influenced by the 
will or wishes of any human being, was gradually 
becoming the slave of the youth whom she had 
taken pains as it were to rear for her own punish- 
ment. 

She was now beginning tu tremble before the 
reckless, wiilful, selfish character that bore down 
all opposition before it, as she herself had once 
driven all obstacles before her. “I will have it,” 
and “ Give it tome or you'll repent it,” were words 
that often fell from her son’s lips, and she had 
learned to fear his threats. 

It was too late now to attempt to rein him in. 
The lad wasalmost a man, if not in years at least /_ 
in character. He was fierce in temper, strong in 2 
passion, and the same mad thirst for pleasure was 
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his prevailing trait, as it had ever been the mother’s. 
He gave back trait for trait, and as she had often } 
proudly said, “ He was a Wallingford all over.” : 
Her own quiver had furnished the shaft, and 
the haughty spirit that had once defied all re- 
straint was yet destined to be humbled and crushed, 
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and the instrument was of her own sharpening. 
But we forbear to trace the steps by which that 
strong will was broken, and the anguis’ of spirit 
that repaid the willfulness of her youth. 

‘“*As she had meted it unto others, so was it 
meted unto her.” 
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Sae stood before her mirror, 
That high-born, Saxon maid, 

In braiding pearl and azure plume, 
Most daintily arrav'd ; 

And on her lip, the springing smile, 


Than jewel brighter play’d. 


For still the tranceful while she gaz’d, 
How strangely fair she grew! 

Oh, with what cunning she was wrought, 
Then first the maiden knew; 

And flew the haughty crimson 


Where never yet it flew. 


“] well might deem some spirit wand 
Had charmed the air!" she said; 
“Ts then thy gift, Oh loveliness, 
So freely on me shed !”’ 
The lily marvel’d when the wave 


Gave back her bending head. 


“To night—the hearts that [ shall win! 
Oh, oft in girlish dream, 

That floated from the purple rhyme 
When beauty was the theme, 

I’ve well-nigh wept—so proud and blest 


Such destiny did seem. 


‘‘ And sure, the binding, peerless dower, 
I feel to be my own, 

Like all bright things, was never meant 
To sparkle on unknown ; 

First lure from light yon hueful wing! 
Go, hide the costly stone ! 


“ And ever, nightly hence, my form 
Shall glitter mid the sheen 
Of courtly rout, where beautiful 
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And prideful ones are seen ; 
And there I’ll make my empery— 


” 


To queen it well, I ween! 


Then laugh’d she till the shaken curls 
Her neck went dancing o'er ; 

When momently her look grew calm 
Much calmer than before ; 

And zlancing from the mirror, 


It sought the chamber floor. 


Long, deeply mus’d the maiden, 
When thus she spoke again, 

“Yes, I shall soon be reckon'd 
Of the splendor-loving train ; 


But ever be their mindless fate 


My secret soul’s disdain ! 
J 


“And now sweet angel of my breast 
Oh, hear my prayer, in sooth, 

Keep warm, in folly’s reckless ring, 
My feeling heart of youth ! 

Make bright to passion’s wildest gleam, 


My girdle star of truth ! 


“ Though many dazzling forms, yet vain, 
Seek favor in mine eye, 

Yet burn its softest fire, 
When the lofty mind is high ! 

My meedful smile but render 


Endeavor, lone and high!” 


A vision, gentle, brave she was, 
That lady, standing there, 


But gentler, braver were the words 


eS 


That came from one so fair— 


Gop bless the high soul’d maiden ! ( 
Bright blessing every where ! ( 
) 


———— 
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[ Have a flock of poultry in my yard, Six tender chickens, rendered motherless 
Noble, domestic birds, and at their head By that stern edict which had left their coop 
| . A stately creature, white, with crimson crest, All desolate, and filled the donjon keep, 
Brave, to a fault, and to the gentle sex She did betuke herself to comfort them 
, Polite as in the days of chivalry. With all benevolence. Where'er they roamed 
1 take a pride to see them roaming free She in their midst went marching, sentinel 
( In perfect comfort, for the happiness And nursing mother. And when they reposed, 
\ Of even the humblest heart makes glad our own. Or clustered round the door, she couching, turned 
But, ah ! one Summer morn, sad tidings came Insinuatingly, her yellow eyes, 
That in yoo garden they were trespassers, Watchfully kind, upon her orphan charge, 
Rudely marauding ’mid the new-sown corn, Expecting possibly some slight return 
) Which, from its furrow tearing, they applied. Of filiai reciprocity. ‘T'was strange 
Without ascruple, to their own behoof. To see such cure, and with what heightened pride 
} Now, though I could not deem them culpable. She bore her coat of sa%le, now she filled 
‘ For petty Jarceny, all uninformed A place of trust. 
, Of meum and of tuum, as they were, At length, one Summer-morn, 
Yet, as ‘twas fit my neighbor's rights should be When each fresh blossom overflowed with joy, 
Respected as mine own, and I was held I wished to mark the era, by an act 
} Their guardian, and responsible in law Of gaol delivery, and bade them call 
! For all misdeeds by them conceived or done, My banished home again. 
} I did adjudge them, not to deuth, but bonds : But when I saw 
\ And straightway was their dormitory made How crest-fallen, and how heavy-eyed they were, 
Their doleful prison-house. Whose good conditions jong had been my pride, 
) But still my heart And felt how much their ignorance of law 
Yearned over them, as sunny days swept by Excused its breach, and mollified their crime, 
And in their narrow fortress they were held I did repent of the severity 
Sequestrate, by sweet breeze unvisited— That bore the name of justice. 
And through the strictness of their doom forbade Forth they came, 
To scratch the gravel, or to stir the mould— Timid, and ill-assured, and sad at heart, 
Their hea)th, and their delight. Oft, when I hear Not daring yet to take with ful! intent 
Their restless fluttering ’gainst their dungeon bars The bliss of liberty. 
I longed to say, “‘ Come forth, andsin no more.’ Fast by their side, 
Now in our premises, a tenant long Their jetty friend, with wondrous ardor plynged 
Had been a creature of the feline race— Into the dewy grass, though all her kind 
A huge, black cat. She oft-times kindly lured Eschew wet feet, and on the snowy breast 
} To kitchen, or to parlor—still maintained Of the tal! leader, pressed her satin head 
ae ri ae . wen of straw Caressingly, and with a conscious glance 
( High in a ladder'd oh, and daily nee Looked back to me, and then to him again, 
of sana and water alta P re wate With soft congratulation unrepressed, 
Or divers meats, with which her friends the hens Though unreturned. No boasted speech of man 
Regaled themselves, and she was pleased to share. E’er said with more directness, “ See! my friends! ” 
"Twas very plain that she aspired to hold And on the whole fraternity of hens 
Communion with these bipeds. Bending a glad regard, to me she came, 
But they bent Mewing her thanks. 
Patriciun looks on their obsequious guest, Methought ’twas wonderful ; 
Nor once the aristocracy of wings But He, who heeds the new-fledged raven’s cry, 
Deigned to forget; while she, though oft repulsed, When by the unfeeliag parents left foriorn, 
And never welcomed, unrepining bore Doth sometimes sow the seeds of sympathy 
\ The sharp infliction of their hasty beak $ In uncongeniul natures, deigning thus 
W ith friendship unimpaired. To make life’s load the lighter, and, perchance, ) 
\ Yet when she missed 3 Luring his favored pupil, man, to note 
| Their much desired society, and saw The mferior creatures, with more kind regard. 
180 
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A stranger among strange faces, she drinketh the wormwood of dependence ; 

She is marked as a child of want ; and the world hateth poverty. 

She is cared for by none upon earth, and her God seemeth to forsake her. 

Then cometh, in fair show, the promise and the feint of affection : 

And her heart, long unused to kindness, remembereth her brother, and loveth ; 

And the traitor hath wronged her trust, and mocked and flung her from him; 

And men point at her and laugh, and women hate her as an outcast: 

But elsewhere, far other judgment may seat her among the martyrs.— Proverbial Philosophy. 


Oh, moralists, who treat of happiness and self-respect in every sphere of life, go into the squalid depths of deepest ignorance: 
the uttermost abyss of man’s neglect, and say can any hopeful plant spring up in air so fon! that it extinguishes the soul's bright 


torch us soon as it is kindled ? 


Oh, ye Pharisees of the nineteen hun‘redth year of Christian knowledge, who soundingly 


appeal to human nature, see that it be human first. Take heed that during your slumber, and the sleep of generations, it has 


not been transformed into the nature of the beasts.— Dickens. 


Jerry Gray and his sister Susan were the children 
of a drunken father, and of a poor woman, who 
saved them from starvation by picking up rags in 
the street, and washing them for the paper-makers. 
In youth, she had been a rustic belle, observable 
for her neat and tasteful attire. But she was a 
weak, yielding character, and sickness, poverty, 
and toil gradually broke down the little energy 
with which nature had endowed her. ‘ What’s 
the use of patching up my old rags?” she used to 
say to herself; ‘‘ There’s nobody now to mind how 
I look.” But she had a kindly affectionate heart, 
and love for her children preserved her from intem- 
perance, and sustained her in toiling for their daily 
bread. 

The delight she took in curling her little daugh- 
ter’s glossy brown ringlets was the only remaining 
indication of early coquetish taste. Though often 
dirty and ragged herself, Susan was always clean 
and tidy. She was, in fact, an extremely lovely 
child; and as she toddled through the streets, 
holding by her mother’s skirts, Napoleon himself 
could not have been more proud of popular homage 
to his little King of Rome, than was the poor rag- 
woman of the smiles and kisses bestowed on her 
prétty one. Her large chestnut-colored eyes had 
been saddened in their expression by the sorrows 
and privations of her mother, when the same life- 
blood sustained them both; but they were very 
beautiful ; and their long dark fringes rested on 
cheeks as richly colored as a peach fully ripened 
in the sunshine. Like her mother, she had a very 
moderate share of intellect, and an extreme love 
of pretty things. It was a gleam in their souls of 
that intense love of the beautiful, which makes 
poets and artists of higher natures, under more 


favorable circumstances. 
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A washerwoman, who lived in the next room, 
planted a Morning-Glory seed in a broken tea-pot ; 
and it bore its first blossom the day Susan was 
three years old. The sight of it filled her with 
passionate joy. She danced, and clapped her hands; 
she returned to it again and again, and remained 
a long time stooping down, and looking into the 
very heart of the flower. When it closed,she called 
out, impatiently, “ Wake up! 
posy!” When it shriveled more and more, she cried 


wake up, pretty 
aloud, and refused to be comforted. As successive 
blossoms opened day by day, her friendship for the 
vine increased, and the conversations she held with 
it were sometiines quite poetic, in her small way. 
One day, when her mother was hooking up rags 
from the dirty gutters of the street, with the little 
ones trudging behind her, a gentleman passed with 
a large bouquet in his hand. Susan’s eyes bright- 
ened as she exclaimed, “ Oh,mammy, look at the 
pretty posies!” The gentleman smiled upon her 
and said, “ Would you like one, my little girl ?”’ 
She eagerly held out her hand, and he gave her a 
flower, saying, ‘‘ There’s a rose for you.” “ Thank 
But she 
was too much occupied to attend to politeness. 
Her head was full of her pet Morning-Glory, the 
first blossom she had ever looked upon; and she 
ran to her brother shouting joyfully, “See my 
The gentleman laughed, patted 


the good gentleman,” said her mother. 


Rosenglory !”’ 
her silky curls, and said, ‘* You are a Jittle Rosen- 
1er y ; 

Jerry, 


glory yourself; and [ wish you were mine.” 
who was older by two years, was quite charmed 
“ Rosenglory!”’ repeated he ; 


Mammy, the gentl man 


with the word. 
“ What a funny name! 
called our Susy a Rosenglory.” 
From that day, it became a favorite word in the 
It sounded there with 
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wretched little household. 
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mournful beauty, like the few golden rays, which 
at sunset fell aslant the dingy walls, and the broken 
crockery. When the weary mother had washed 
her basket of rags, she would bring water for 


Susan’s hands, and a wooden comb to smooth her : 


hair, and gazing fondly in that infant face, her only 
vision of beauty in a life otherwise all dark and 
dreary, she would say, “‘ Now kiss your poor mam- 
my, my little Rosenglory.” Even the miserable 
father, when his senses were not stupified with 
drink, would take the pretty little one on his knee, 
twine her shining ringlets round his coarse fingers, 
and sigh deeply as he said, “ Ah, how many a rich 
man would be proud to have my little Rosenglory 
for his own.” But it was brother Jerry who idol- 
ized her most of all. He could not go to sleep on 
his little bunch of straw, unless her curly head was 
nestled on his bosom. They trudged the streets 
together, hand in hand, and if charity offered them 
an apple or a slice of bread, the best half was 
always reserved for her. A proud boy was he 
when he received an old tatterdemalion rocking- 
horse from the son of a gentleman, for whom his 
father was sawing wood. “ Now Rosenglory shall 
ride,” said he; and when he placed her on the 
horse, and watched her swinging back and forth, 
his merry shouts of laughter indicated infinite satis- 
faction. But these pleasant scenes occurred but 
seldom. More frequently, they came home late 
and tired, everybody was hungry and cross, and 
they were glad to steal away in silence to their 
little bed. When the father was noisy in his in- 
toxication, the poor boy guarded his darling with 
the thoughtfulness of maturer years. He patiently 
warded off the random blows, or received them 
himself; and if harm accidently came to her, it 
was affecting to see his tearful eyes, and hear his 
grieved whisper, “Mammy! he struck Rosen- 
glory!” 

Poor child! her young life was opening in dark 
and narrow places; though like the vine in the 
broken tea-pot, she caught now and then a tran- 
sient gleam of sunshine. It would be well if men 
could spare time from the din of theological dis- 
pute, and the drowsiness of devotional routine, to 
reflect whether such ought to be the portion of any 
of God’s little ones, in this broad and beautiful 
earth, which He created for the good of all. 

Many a hungry day, and many a night of pinch- 
ing cold, this brother and sister went struggling 
through their blighted youth, till the younger was 
eight years old. At that period, the father died 
of delirium tremens, and the mother fell into a con- 
sumption, brought on by constant hardship and 
unvarying gloom. The family were removed to 
the almshouse, and found it an improvement in 
their condition. The coarse food was as good as 
that to which they had been accustomed, there was 
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more air, and a wider scope for the eye to range 
in. Blessed with youthful impressibility to the 
bright and joyous, Jerry and Susan took more 
notice of the clear silvery moon and the host of 
bright stars, than they did of the deformity, pale- 
ness, and sad looks around them. The angels 
watch over childhood, and keep it from understand- 
ing the evil that surrounds it, or of retaining the 
gloom which is its shadow. The poor weak 
mother was daily wasting away, but they only 
felt that her tones were more tender, her endear- 
ments more fond. One night, when they were 
going to bed, she held them by the hand longer 
than usual. The rough hireling nurse felt the 
eloquence of her sad countenance, and had not the 
heart to hurry them away. No one knew what 
deep thought, what agony of anxious love, was in 
the soul of the dying one ; but she gazed earnestly 
and tearfully into their clear young eyes, and said, 
with a troubled voice, ** My children, try to be 
good.” She kissed them fervently, and spcke no 
more. The next day, the nurse told them their 
mother was dead. They saw her body laid in a 
white pine coffin, and carried away in a cart to the 
burying ground of the poor; where it was piled 
upon a hundred other nameless coffins, in a big 
hole dug in the sandy hill side. She was not 
missed from the jostling crowd; but the orphans 
wept bitterly, for she was al! the world to them. 

In 4 few days, strangers came to examine them, 
with a view to take them into service. Jerry was 
bound to a sea-captain, and Susan to a grocer’s 
wife, who wanted her to wait upon the children. 
She was indeed bound; for Mrs. Andrews was 
entirely forgetful that anything like freedom or 
enjoyment might be necessary or useful to ser- 
vants. All day long she lugged the heavy baby, 
and often sat up late at night, to pacify its fretful- 
ness as she best could, while her master and mis- 
tress were at balls, or the Bowery. While the 
babe was sleeping, she was required -to scour 
knives, or scrub the pavement. No one talked to 
her, except to say, “‘ Susy do this ;” or “ Susy, why 
didn’t you do as I bade you?” 

Now and then she had a visit from Jerry, when 
his master was in port. He wasalways very aflec- 
tionate, and longed for the time when he should be a 
man, and able to have his sister live with him. But 
after a few years, he came no more; and as 
neither of then. could write, they had no means 
of communication. 

When Susan grew older, and there were ro 
more babes to tend, she was mostly confined to 
the cellar kitchen, from which she looked out upon 
stone steps and a brick wall. Her mistress had 
decided objections to her forming acquaintances 
in the neighborhood, and for several years the 
young girl scarcely held communion with any 
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human being, except the old cook. Even her 
beauty made her less a favorite; for when com- 
pany came in, it was by no means agreeable to 
Mrs. Andrews to observe that the servant attracted 
more attention than her own daughter. Her hus- 
band spent very little of his time at home, and 
when there was usually asleep. But one member 
of the family was soon conscious of a growing in- 
terest in the orphan. Master Robert, a year older 
than herself, had been a petulant, over-indulged 
boy, and was now a selfish, pleasure-seeking lad. 
In juvenile days, he had been in the habit of order- 


ing the little servant to wash his dog, and of 


scolding at her, if she did not black his shoes to 
his liking. But ashuman nature developed within 
him, his manners toward her gradually softened ; 
for he began to notice that she way a very hand- 
some girl. Having obtained from his sister a 
promise not to reveal that he had said anything, 
he represented that Susy ought to have better 
clothes, and be allowed to go to meeting some- 
times. He said he was sure the neighbors thought 
she was very meanly clad, and he had heard that 
their servants made remarks about it. He was 
not mistaken in supposing that his mother would 
be influenced by such arguments. She had never 
thought of the alms-house child in any other light 
than as a machine for her convenience ; but if the 
neighbors talked about her meanness, it was cer- 
In 
answer to her curious inquiries, her daughter 
repeated that Mrs. Jones’s girl had said so and so, 
and that Mrs. Smith, at the next door, had made 
a similar remark to Mrs. Dickson. Whether this 
gossip was, or was not, invented by Robert, it had 
Susan, now nearly sixteen 


tainly necessary to enlarge Susy’s privileges. 


the effect he desired. 
years of age, obtained a better dress than she had 
ever before possessed,and was occasionally allowed 
to go to meeting on Sunday afternoon. As Mrs. 
Andrews belonged to a very genteel church, she 
could not, of course, take a servant girl with her. 
But the cook went to a Methodist meeting, where 
“the poor had the gospel preached to them,” and 
there a seat was hired for Susan also. Master 
Robert suddenly became devotional, and was often 
seen at the same meeting. He had no deliberately 
bad intentions; but he was thoughtless by nature, 
and selfish by education. He found pleasant ex- 
citement in watching his increasing power over 
the young girl’s feelings; and sometimes, when 
he queried within himself whether he was doing 
right to gain her affections, and what would come 
of it all, he had floating visions that he might pos- 
sibly educate Susan and make her his wife. These 
very vague ideas he impressed so definitely on the 
mind of the old cook, aided by occasional! presents, 
that she promised to tell no tales. Week after 
week, the lovers sat together in the same pew, and 
sang from the same hymn-book. Then came 
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meetings after the family had retired to rest, to 
which secresy gave an additional charm. The 
concealment was the only thing that troubled Susan 
with a consciousness of wrong; and he easily 
persuaded her that this was a duty, in order to 
screen him from blame. ‘* Wasit his fault that he 
loved her?” he asked; ‘‘He was sure he could 
not help it.” She, on her part, could not help 
loving him deeply and fervently. He was very 
handsome, and she delighted in his beauty, as 
naturally as she had done in the flower, when her 
heart leaped up and called it a Rosenglory. Since 
her brother went away, there was no other human 
bosom on which she could rest her weary head ; no 
other lips spoke lovingly to her, no other eye-beams 
sent warmth into her soul. If the gay, the pros- 
perous, and the flattered find it pleasant to be loved, 
how much more so must it be to one whose life 
from infancy had been so darkened? Society 
reflects its own pollution on feelings which nature 
made beautiful, and does cruel injustice to youthful 
hearts by the grossness of its interpretations. Thus 
it fared with poor Susan. Late one Summer's 
night, she and Robert were sitting by the open 
window of the breakfast room. All was still in 
the streets; the light of the moon shone mildly on 
them, and hushed their souls into quiet happiness. 
The thoughtless head of sixteen rested on the im- 
pressible heart of seventeen, and thus they fell 
asleep. 

Mrs. Andrews had occasion for some camphor, 
of the night, and it chanced to be in 
the closet of that room. When she entered in 
she started back as if she had heard 


in the course 


search of it, 
the report of a pistol. No suspicion of the exist 
ing s‘ate of things had ever crossed her mind ; and 
now that she discovered it, it never occurred to her 
that she herself was much to blame. Her own 
example, and incidental remarks not intended as 
education, but which in fact were so, had taught 
her son that the world was made for him to get as 
much pleasure in as possible, without reference to 
the good of others. She had cautioned him against 
the liability of being cheated in money matters, 
and had instructed him how to make the cheapest 
bargains, in the purchase of clothing or amuse- 
ment; but against the most inevitable and most 
insidious temptations of his life he had received no 
warning. The sermons he heard were about pub- 
licans and pharisees, who lived eighteen hundred 


years ago; none of them met the wants of his 


own life, none of them interpreted the secrets of 


his own heart, or revealed the rational laws of the 
senses. As for Susan, the little fish, floated along 
by the tide, were not more ignorant of hydrostatics, 
than she was of the hidden dangers and social re- 
gulations, in the midst of which she lived. Robert's 
love had bloomed in her dreary monotonous life, 
like the Morning-Glory in the dark dismal court ; 
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and she welcomed it, and gazed into it, and re- 
joiced in it, much after the same fashion. 

All these thoughts were, however, foreign to the 
mind of Mrs. Andrews. She judged the young 
couple as if they had her experience of forty years, 
and were encased in her own hard crust of worldly 
wisdom. The dilemma would have been a trying 
one, even fora sensible and judicious mother ; and 
the management of it required candor and deli- 
cacy altogether beyond her shallow understanding 
and artificial views. She wakened them from 
their dream with a storm of indignation. Her 
exaggerated statements were in no degree adapted 
to the real measure of wrong-doing, and therefore, 
instead of producing humility and sorrow, they 
roused resentment against what was felt to be 
unjust accusation. The poor heedless neglected 
child of poverty was treated as if she were already 
hardened in depravity. No names were too base 
to be bestowed upon her. As the angry mistress 

drove her to her garret, the concluding words were, 
“You ungrateful, good-for-nothing hussey, that I 
took out of the alms-house from charity! You 
vile creature, you, thus to reward all my kindness 
by trying to seduce and ruin my only son!” 

This was reversing matters strangely. Susan 
was sorely tempted to ask for what kindness she 
was expected to be grateful; but she did not. She 
was ashamed of having practised concea]ment, as 
every generous nature is; but this feeling of self- 
reproach was overpowered by a consciousness that 
she did not deserve the epithets bestowed upon her, 
and she timidly said so. ‘Hold your tongue,” 
replied Mrs. Andrews. ‘‘ Leave my house to-mor- 
row morning, and never let me see you again. I 
always expected you'd come to some bad end, since 
that fool of a painter came here and asked to take 
your likeness,sweeping the side-walk. This comes 
of setting people up above their condition.” 

After talking the matter over with her husband, 
Mrs. Andrews concluded to remain silent about 
Robert’s adventure, to send him forthwith into the 
country, to his uncle the minister. and recommend 
Susan to one of her friends, who needed a servant, 
and had no sons to be endangered. At parting, 
she said, “I shal] take away the cloak I gave you 
last Winter. The time for which you was bound 
to me isn’t up by two years; and the allowance 
Mr. Jenkins makes to me isn’t enough to pay for 
my disappointment in losing your services just when 
you are beginning to be useful, after all the trouble 
and expense I have had with you. He has agreed 
to pay you every month enough to get decent 
clothing; and that’s more than you deserve. 
You ought to be thankful to me for all the care I 
have taken of you, and for concealing your bad 
character ; but I’ve done expecting any such thing 
as gratitude in this world.” The poor girl wept, 
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but she said nothing. She did not know what to 
say. 

No fault was found with the orphan in the fam- 
ily of Mr. Jenkins, the alderman. His wife said 
she was capable and industrious; and he himself 
took a decided fancy to her. He praised her cook- 
ing, he praised the neatness with which she arranged 
the table, and after a few days, he began to praise 
her glossy hair and glowing cheeks. All this was 
very pleasant to the human nature of the young 
girl. She thought it was very kind and fatherly, 
and took it all in g-od part. She made her best 
courtesy when he presented her with a handsome 
calico gown; and she began to think she had 
failen into the hands of real friends. But when 
he chucked her under the chin, aid said such a 
pretty girl ought to dress well, she bluched and 
was confused by the expression of his countenance, 
though she was too ignorant of the world to un- 
derstand his meaning. 
soon became too open to admit of mistake, and 
ended with offers of money. She heard him with 
surprise and distress. To sell herself without her 
affections, had never been suggested to her by 


But his demonstrations 


nature, and as yet she was too little acquainted 
with the refinements of high civilizations, to ac- 
quire familiarity with such an idea. 
best to fly from persecutions which she could not 
avoid, she told Mrs. Jenkins that she found the 
work very hard, and would like to go to another 
place as soon as possible. ‘If you go before your 
month is up, I shall pay you no wages,” replied 
the lady ; ** but you may go if you choose.” In 
vain the poor girl represented her extreme need 
of a pair of shoes. The lady was vexed at heart, 
for she secretly suspected the cause of her depar- 
ture ; and though she could not in justice blame 
the girl, and was willing enough that she should go, 
she had a mind to punish her. 
to defend herself, hinted that she had good reasons 
for wishing to leave, she brought a storm on her 
head, at once. “ You vain, impertinent creature !” 
exclaimed Mrs. Jenkins. ‘* Because my husband 
gave you a new gown, for shame of the old duds 
you brought from Mrs. An ‘rews, do you presume 
to insinuate that his motives were not honorable? 
And he a gentleman of high respectability, an 
alderman of the city! Leave my house; the 
sooner the better; but don’t expect a cent of 
wages.” 

Unfortunately, a purse lay on the work table, 
near which Susan was stafiding. She had no idea 
of stealing; but she thought to herself, “ Surely 
I have a right to a pair of shoes for my three 
weeks of hard labor.” She carried off the purse, 
and went into the service of a neighbor who had 
expressed a wish to hire. That very evening she 
was arrested, and was soon after tried and sentene- 
ed to Blackwell’s Island. A very bold and bad 


Deeming it 
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woman was sentenced at the same time, and they 
went in company. From her polluting conversation 
and manners poor Susan received a new series of 
lessons in thatstrange course of education, which 
a Christian community had from the beginning 
bestowed upon her. Her residence on the IJsland 
rapidly increased her stock of evil knowledge. 
But she had no natural tendencies to vice ; and 
though her ideas of right and wrong were inevita- 
bly confused by the social whirlpool into which she 
was born, she still wished to lead a decent and 
industrious life. When released from confinement, 
she tried to procure a situation at service ; but she 
had no references to give, except Mrs. Andrews and 
Mrs. Jenkins. When she called a second time, 
she uniformily met the cold reply, “I hear you 
have been on Blackwell's Island. I never employ 
people who have lost their character.” From the 
last of these attempts, she was walking away hun- 
gry and disconsolate, doubtful where to obtain shel- 
ter for the night, when she met the magistrate, 
who had sentenced her and the other woman. 
He spoke to her kindly, gave her a quarter of a 
dollar, and asked her to call upon him that evening. 
At parting, he promised to be a friend to her, if she 
behaved herself, and then murmured something in 
a lower tone of voice. What were his ideas of be- 
having herself were doubtless implied by the 
whisper ; for the girl listened with such a smile as 
was never seen on her innocent face before he sent 
her to improve her education on the Island. It is 
true, she knew very little, and thought still less, 
about the machinery of laws, and regulations for 
social protection ; but it puzzled her poor head, as 
it does many a wiser one, why men should be 
magistrates when they practise the same things for 
which they send women to Blackwell's Island. 
She had never read or heard any thing about * Wo- 
man’s Rights ;” otherwise, it might have occured to 
her that it was because men made all the laws, 
and elected all the magistrates. 

The possible effect of magisterial advice and 
protection is unknown ; for she did not accept the 
invation to call that evening. As she walked away 
from the tempter, thinking sadly of Robert An- 
drews, and of her dear brother Jerry, she happened 
to meet the young man who had gained her first 
youthful love, unmixed with thoughts of evil. 
With many tears, she told him her adventures 
since they had parted. The account kindled his 
indignation, and excited his s#@mpathy toa painful 
degree. Had he lived in a true and rational state 
of society, the impulse then given to his better 
feelings might have eventually raised his nature to 
noble unselfishness and manly frankness. But 
as it was, he fell back upon deception and false 
pride. He hired apartments for Susan, and whee- 
dled his mother out of the means of paying for 
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them. Those who deem the poor girl unpardon- 
able for consenting to this arrangement, would 
learn mercy under similar circumstances of pover- 
ty, scorn, and utter loneliness. 


* * * » ” * * 


Ten years passed since Jerry last parted with , 
his blooming sister, then fourteen years old. He ‘| 
had been shipwrecked twice, and returned from 
sea in total blindness, caused by mismanagement 
of the small pox. He gained a few coppers by 
playing a clarinet in the street, led by a Jittle rag- 
ged boy. Everywhere he inquired for his sister, 
but no one could give him any tidingsof her. One 
day, two women stopped to listen, and one of them 
put a shilling into the boy’s hand. “ Why, Susy, 
what possesses you to give so much to hear 
that old cracked pipe?” said one. ‘“ He looks a 
little like somebody I knew when I was a child,” 
replied the other; and they passed on. The 
voices were without inflexions, rough and animal! 
in tone, indicating that the speakers led a merely 
sensual existence. The piper did not recognize 
either of them ; but the name of Susy went 
through his heart like a sunbeam through Novem- 
ber clouds ; then she said he looked like somebody 
she hadknown! He inquired of the boy whether 
the woman called Susy was handsome. He re- 
plied, ‘* No. She is lean and pale ; her cheek- 
bones stand out, and her great staring dark eyes 
look crazy.” The blind man hesitated a moment, 
and then said, “ Let us walk quick and follow them.” 
They did go, but lost sight of the women at the 
turning of a dirty alley. For six weeks the blind 
piper kept watch in the neighborhood, obviously a 
very bad one. In many houses he inquired if any 
one knew a woman by the name of Susan Gray ; 
but he always received an answer in the negative. 
At last an old woman said that a girl named Susan 
Andrews boarded with her for a while; that she ‘ 
was very feeble and lived ina street near by. He 
followed the directions she gave, and stopped before 
the house to play. People came to the door and 
windows, and in a few moments the boy pressed 
his hand and said, “There is the woman you want 
to find.” He stopped abruptly, and exclaim- 
ed, ‘“‘Susy!” There was an anxious tenderness 
in his tones, which the bystanders heard with loud 
laughter. They shouted, “Susy, you are called 
for! Here’s a beau for you!” and many a ribald 
jest went round. But she, ina sadder voice than 


( 


usual, said, ‘‘ My poor fellow, what do you want of 
me!” “ Did you give me a shilling a few weeks 
ago?” he asked, “Yes, I did ; but surely that 
was no great thing.’’ ‘ Had you ever a brother 
named Jerry?” he inquired. “Oh, Heavens! 
tell me if you know any thing of him!” she ex- 
claimed. He fell into her arms, sobbing, ‘“« My 
sister! My poor sister!” The laughter hushed in- 
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stantly, and many eyes’ were filled with tears 
There were human hearts there also; and they 
felt at once the poor piper was Susy’s long-lost 
brother, and that he had come home to her blind. 

For an instant, she clasped him convulsively to 
her heart. Then thrusting him away with a sud- 
den movement, she said, “ Don’t touch me, Jerry! 
Don’t touch me!” “ Why not? dear sister,” he 
asked. But she only replied, in a deep, hollow 
tone of self-loathing, “ Don’t touch me!” Not one 
of the vicious idlers smiled. Some went away 
weeping, others with affectionate solicitude offered 
refreshments to the poor blind wanderer. Alas, he 
would almost have wished for blindness, could he 
have seen the haggard spectre that stood before 
him, and faintly recognized, in her wild melan- 
choly eyes, his own beloved little Rosenglory. 

From that hour, he devoted himself to her with 
the most assiduous attention. He felt that her steps 
trembled when she leaned on his arm, he observed 
that her breath came with difficulty, and he knew 
that she spoke truly when she said she had not 
long to live. A woman who visited the house 
told him of a charitable institution in Tenth Ave- 
nue, called The Home, where the women who 
have been prisoners, and sincerely wish to reform, 
can find shelter and employment. He went and 
besought that his sister might be allowed to come 
there and die. 

There, in a well ventilated room, ona clean and 
comfortable bed, the weary pilgrim at last reposed 
in the midst of true friends. “ Oh, if Ihad only met 
with such whea my poor mother first died, how dif- 
ferent it might all have been,” she was wont to say. 
The blind brother kissed her forehead, and said, 
*« Don’t grieve for that now, dear. 
fault that you had no friends.” 

One day, a kind sympathizing lady gave him a 
bunch of flowers for his sister. Hitherto an unde- 
fined feeling of delicacy had restrained him when 
he thought of using the pet word of their child- 
hood. But thinking it might perhaps please her, 
he stepped into the room, and said, cheerfully, 
“ Here, Rosenglory! See what I have brought 
you!” It was too much for the poor nervous suf- 
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ferer. ‘ Oh dont call me that!” she said ; and she 
threw herself on his neck, sobbing violently. He 
tried to soothe her; and after a while, she gaid jy 
a subdued voice, “I am bewildered when I think 
about myself. They tell me that I am a great sin- 
ner; andsol am. But I never injured any human 
being; I never hated any one. Only once, when 
Robert married that rich woman, and told me to 
keep out of his way,and get my living as others in 
my situation did—then for a little while, I hated 
him ; but it was not long. Dear Jerry, I did not 
mean to be wicked; I never wanted to be wicked 

But there seemed to be no place in the world for 
me. They all wronged me; and my heart dried 
up. I was like a withered leaf, and the winds blew 
me about just as it happened.” He pressed her hand 
to his lips, and hot tears fell upon it. ‘* Oh, bless 
you, for your love!” she said. ‘ Poor outcast as 
I am, you do not think I have sinned beyond for. 
giveness. Do you?” Fervently he embraced her, 
and answered, “I too have sinned ; but God only 
knows the secret history of our neglected youth, 
our wrongs, sufferings, and temptations ; and say 
what they will, 1 am sure He will uot judge us so 
harshly as men have done.” 

He knelt down by the bed-side in silent prayer, 
and with her hand clasped in his, they both fel! 
asleep. He dreamed that angels stood by the pil- 
low and smiled with sad pitying love on the dying 
one. Itwas the last night he watched with her. 
The next day, her weary spirit passed away from 
this world of sin and suffering. The blind piper 
was all alone. 

As he sat holding the emaciated hand, longing 
once more to see that dear face, before the earth 
covered it forever, a visitor came in to look at the 
corpse. She meant to be kind and sympathizing ; 
but she did not understand the workings of the 
human heart. To the wounded spirit of the mourner, 


she seemed to speak with too much condescension of 


the possibility of forgiveness, even to so great a 
sinner. He rose to leave the room, and answered 


meekly, “ She wasa good child. But the paths ot 


her life were dark and tangled, and she lost her 


way.” 


+ 2 +a 





VIEW ON THE ST. LAWRENCE. 


Most readers of the Columbian, probably, have 
visited the British North American provinces— 
have at least seen the capital of the United Cana- 
dian Province; we therefore need not undertake 
to tell them how Montreal is situated, or to give 
them in words an imperfect idea of its distant 
appearance. Besides, the engraving does that 
better than it could be done intype. We therefore 
limit our present observations to a few peculiarities 
of the scene presented, which are characteristic of 
the country. Note the parish church in the fore- 
ground on the right; how utterly unlike anything 
seen in the United States or any other region where 
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the architecture is of Anglo-Saxon origin. Jus 
such churches as that you see every where in 
Lower Canada, or Canada East, as it iscalled now: 
and just such hjgh-peaked, antiquated dwell- 
ings as that standing beside it. The women 11 
the boat, too, with their broad-brimmed straw 
hats, are characteristic. You see such in the 
streets of Montreal, driving country wagons, 
selling their produce of fruits or vegetables, anc 
performing many other functions which among us 
are exclusively attended to by men. The picture 
is a very good one, and gives a faithful represen- 
tation of alittle bit of Canada. 
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REST, PILGRIM, REST. 


Man is a pilgrim here, 
Journeying, with sigh and tear, 
To a far land ; 
Heaven is his holy shrine, 
Where he his toils resign 


At God's command. 


Yes ! here my seat shal! be, 
Beneath this spreading tree, 
To watch yon sky— 
And as my wayward mind 
Expatiates, unconfined, 


Tl long to die 
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How stil! the dead man’s night ! 
How weak the arm of might! 

Beauty how frail ! 
Death calms the wildest grief ; 
Here anguish finds relief— 


The rudest gale 


That ever swept Life’s sea 
May beat, unfelt by me, 

In that calm hour. 
Poor inmate of my breast, 
Choose thee a “ place of rest” 


Safe in God’s power! 
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c 
Rest for the sick and worn, ; Oh! be it lone and wild, 
Rest for the heart forlorn, Where the rough hills are pil'd, 
From this dull earth : ; And Nature dwells 
The spirit in my breast $ In all her majesty, 
Thirsteth to taste of rest ¢ Beneath the arching sky, 
In some new birth ! ; Among the dells ; 
> 
Long years in dusky flight, 5 And let the wild storm there 
Chequered with sun and blight, Keep jubilee in air, 
Have reft my peace : ¢ Over my breast ; 
Now failing nature dies ; Let the deep thunder speak, 
Before my weary eyes— ; And lightnings o’er me break— 
My fond heart cease! $ So would I rest! 
The hour will shortly come ; There let the flowers of Spring | 
When thou shalt reach thy home, ¢ Vield me their offering, 
To weep no more ; With dew-drops bright ; 
Then, mingling with the sod, The rose and violet 
The senseless “‘ valley clod "-— ; Round my cold couch be set 
Thy sufferings o’er ! , With eyes of light. 
Rest with the leaf and flower, ; Sleep for the weary one, 
Till God’s appointed hour 5 When life’s hard toils are done— 
Bids thee come forth, The hour how blest! 
Fresh from thy sleep and rest, When this encumbering clay 
With light upon thy breast, ; Shall hear the Spirit say : 
To anew birth. “ Rest, pilgrim, rest ! 
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Thy smiles increase the wretch's wo ; 
In thee must ever find a foe. 


a Sen 


Thou, like the world, the oppressed oppressing, 
And he who wants each other’s blessing, 
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THe CURE FOR LOVE. 


See the Engraving. 


A VERY pretty picture Monsieur Destouches has 
here purveyed—with the efficient help of Mr. 
Sadd’s graver—but there is room for question of his 
French gallantry in the title he has affixed to it. 
A cure for love! Just as though the sweet en- 
chanting passion were a disagreeable ailment of 
the disordered body, on a par with the rheumatism 
or the cholic! Pwvets and play-wrights indeed 
talk of a cure for the heart-ache ; and perhaps 
the phraseology may be right enough when the 
heart-ache is only another name for grief, or anger, 
or apprehension, originating in poverty or wrong. 
Then indeed the “aching of the heart” may be 
suffered to stand as a somewhat bold figure of 
speech, though literally and truly the ache, if there 
is any at all, has its seat more probably in the head 
or the stomach; but we will not insist upon accu- 
rate localization, and will concede that the heart 
is disordered, that the disorder constitutes a dis- 
ease, and that medical science, or something else, 
may be called into furnish a remedy. Money, for 
instance, will cure most of the current heart-aches. 
But that love is a thing to be cured—a thing fit to 
be spoken of in this medical, surgical, drug-shop 
manner of language—is a doctrine not to be sanc- 
tioned. Instead of being a disease it is itself a 
cure for manifold diseases, especially those of a 
moral or intellectual quality. Is a man selfish, 
indolent, slovenly, morose? Let him take a good 
dose of genuine love and straightway he becomes 
generous, active, point-de-vice in his garmenting, 
affable in histemper. Is he cowardly? Let him 
receive the imprint of some sweet face on his heart 
and the heart grows bold as that of a lion. Is he 
a glutton or a wine-bibber? Love will not dwell 
with appetites such as these for companions, and 
wherever it finds entrance will put them to the 
route by door or window, or peradventure by chim- 
ney. Is he a scoffer, a cynic, a dealer in sharp 
satirical quodlibets? Benedick was such, and lo 
how he tamed under the gentle sway of his love 
for Beatrice. Is he savage, quarrelsome, ready for 
strife, with or without cause? The lion in love is 
gentle and generous to his mate; the eagle under 
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wolf learns to play the gallant when lupine beauty 
has wrought its effect on his fierce temper. 

Love, then, is not a disease—is of no kin to disor- 
dered nerves orimpaired digestion. It is not a thing 
to be cured—certainly not by such a prescription as 
Monsieur Destouches has suggested. It is barely 
possible to imagine, to admit, that a man’s love 
might have something to do with an abnormal! state 
of his brain or his liver, and that in such case relief 
might be sought in a cataplasm or cupping ; iced- 
water applied copiously to the head might cool it 
out of him, or it might be drawn off by strong 
mustard plasters kept on the soles of the feet for 
three or four hours. But who in his senses would 
ever imagine that love was to be cured by a dose 
of pretty girl? You might as well throw brandy 
on a fire or into the stomach of a man in a high 
fever. The “exhibition,’’ as the medical books 
call it, would be pleasant no doubt—the face of the 
patient in the picture says as much—but then we all 
know that medicaments for disease are not pleasant 
—altogether the contrary. Glauber salts, for in- 
stance ; ipecachuana ; castor oil; colchicum ; or 
even the hydriodate of potash. In fact the efficacy 
of medicine is currently alleged to be in direct ratio 
with its unpleasantness ; the worse to take the more 
likely to do good. Now every body knows that 
pretty girls are not at all bad to take in the way 
of matrimony; especially when the taker is very 
much in love with the particular pretty girl pre- 
scribed forhim. Of course, then, such a prescrip- 
tion has no analogy toa prescription medical; yon 
can’t establish any similitude between bright eyes 
and sweet lips and a horrid tumbler of salts 
and senna. Argal, Monsieur Destouches had no 
right to christen his picture a cure for love The 
young man was in a very bad way, no doubt— 
pining himself to a shadow for love of the pretty 
damsel in the short petticoat—and the shrewd old 
physician knew perfectly well what he was about 
when he sent for her instead of the leecher or 
apothecary ; but we venture to say that when she 
came the patient’s love was not cured, whatever 
may have been the case with his other ailments. 
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the influence of the tender passion is a pattern of ) His fever perhaps gave way, if he had one, but the 
assiduous courtesy to hisspouse,andeven the gaunt ¢ chance is that his love grew stronger than ever. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Lire awp CorRResPonpence or Joun Foster. New 4 many of the prominent topics and events of the times in 
York : Wiley & Putnam. $ which they were written, On the subject of church organi- 
If the publishers of these volumes had during the past ; zation and the duration of future punishment, Mr. Foster 

month jssaed no other work than this, they would still have $ held opinions from which we must express our dissent. On 

done high and acceptable service to the cause of sound lite- > the latter subject he enters into a detail of his reasons for 

rature and pure morality, We would that such publications ; doubting the eternity of the future punishment of the finally 

were more numerous, and more numerous they would be if § jmpenitent; but, happily, he neutralizes the force of all his 

by the reading public they were more generally relished. It is ; argumentation, by admitting that the weight of Scripture 
) 


both idle and unjast to lay ad/ the blame of a defective lite- 
rature at the door of the publishers of books. They but ca- 
ter for the public taste, and can hardly be expected to ex- 
pend their capital in issuing books which the public will not 
purchase in sufficient quantity even to repay the cost of pub- 
lication. We do not here intend to affirm that if people will 
not purchase good books, publishers are justified in issuing 
bad ones, but only that if the public will not sustain a sound 
literature they have no right to complain of the want of it. 
Only let the people manifest a real desire for a more whole- 
some intellectual aliment, and they will find the “trade” 
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authority, as well as the universal belief of the church, isin 


favor of the doctrine. 


Sacrep Pyitosopny or THE Seasons—AvutTumn. By 
Rev. Henry Duncan, D. D. New York: Robert Carter. 
This is the third volume of a delightful and instructive 

series, the previous issues of which we have duly noticed: 

The design of the author, (a clergyman of the Scotch church, 

recentiy deceased,) is to illustrate the perfections and attri- 

butes of the Creator and Governor of the universe, from the 


various phenomena of the revolving year ; and he has brought 
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ready to meet them more than half way in effecting the to his task a mind richly stored with the facts and principles 
much needed reformation. We have confidence in the large ° Of atural history and a sound theology. Facts and deduc | 
majority of the publishing fraternity, that they have such tions and practical reflections are happily blended, enlivened =} 
regard for thefr own reputation and the general good, that 2 bY 4 chaste bat discursive imagination, leaving upon the ) 
if the public would sustain them they would prefer issuing ¢ mind of the reader an elevated and wholesome impression of 
books of a higher moral and intellectual standard, even ; the wisdom and goodness of the Divine Being. Inits gene- 
though they might prove less productive in a pecuniary ° ral plan, the work resembles Sturm’s celebrated ‘ Reflections 
point of view. On no other belicf can we account for the $ °9 the Works of God ;” containing a brief essay or medita- > 
publication of several valuable works of such character ; ion for each day in the year; but in our judgment it much 
which must have been regarded at first as hazardous specu- ¢ exceeds that popular production in the comprehensiveness of \ 
lations. The highly respectable firm who have issued the : its range, and the amount and accuracy of its scientific in- 
valuable work which has elicited these remarks, if pecunia- ; formation. 
ihe oe cachaiaane hater grepiaageaead wt? Reon - pe ty ‘. For the use of Schools and 

2 ‘olleges, by John William Draper. New York: Harper { 
publishing such works as the licentious romances of Bulwer ) 94 Brothers. ) 
and Sue. ; This handsome volume, which embraces the latest im- 
Like the admirable memoir of Dr Arnold, this Life of ; provements and discoveries in the science of which it treats, 
Mr. Foster is mainly composed of letters acdressed to his is grounded on the outlines of the course of lectures delivered 
frends, during a long course of years, by the subject of the $ in the New York University by the distinguished professor» 
memoir, who is thus made as much as possible his ) whose established reputation will at once commend his work { 
‘wn biographer. In these letters, says the editor, “30 nu- § to the favorable notice of those having charge of the various 
merous, happily, are the references to himself and the sub- $ institutions of learning throughout the land. The book is 
jects in which he took the deepest interest, that little more well printed, on excellent paper, and substantially bound’ | 
than @ proper selection and arrangement has been requisite ‘ and though comprising upward of four hundred pages, with 
in order to form them into a continuous narrative. A bio- nearly three hundred illustrations, is offered at the exceed- ) 
graphy drawn from such sources will be found, probably, to § ingly low price of seventy-five cents In fixing this price the 5 
present a more vivid and truthful exhibition of character ? publishers must have anticipated, what the work will un- 
than even a record, by a self-observer, however faithfully é doubtedly attain, a wide circulation. 
intended, if composed after the lapse of years, when the ; ‘ ; 
events and the emotions they called forth have begun to fade ; iets uke LLB. ie ante saan cot 
upon the memory.” By the many admirers of Mr. Foster's { Brothers. 
! Writings this work will doubtless be eagerly sought after- Another addition to the lengthened catalogue of Dr. 
§ eae oak of which it is composed "" ” found Anthon's valuable connie to the service ra chantonl 
of ’ ’ ition to personal matters, the opinions and ¢ literature. The doctor's copious appendage of philological, 
" reflections of a profound and independent thinker on archwological, and other illustrative notes to this edition of 
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the Eclogues und Georgics, together with the * Metrical 

Index,” will smooth the pathway of the scholar in the study 

of those justly admired productions of the Roman poet, 

which, owing tothe want«f such help as isnow furnish- 
ed, have been hitherto, to a great extent, exciuded from our 
clussical schools. 

STKINER's GERMAN READER. Tv accompany “ Ollendort’s 
Method.” New York ; Wiley und Putnam, 

The German language haus never much charmed us— 
doubtless because we have not fathomed its mysteries, ‘That 
it isa desirable language to acquire we are not disposed to 
deny. Its treasures of literature and philosophy are very 
great and would repay more lubor than is necessary to ob- 
tain the key that would unlock them, and we are assured by 
* one who knows "’ that the labor will be materially lessened 
by this publication, ‘Che ‘German Reader’ is spoken of in 
high terms by those weil qualified to judge of its merits, 
aud so fur as we could examine it we confess to the same 
opinion, 

Papers ON LITERATURE AND ART. By S. Margaret 
Fuller, New York : Wiley and Putnam. 

Some portions of these volumes have already appeared in 
a daily journal; others are original, They displuy cunsider- 
able erudition and vigor of expression. In many of thesen- 
timents we cannot agree, and would not desire that our 
readers should imbibe them—as, for instance, the wurm 
admiration expressed for Shelley’s character. Sometimes, 
too, the authuress assumes a dictatorial tone, or disposes of 
persons and subjects with a nonchalance and self-comp:acency 
which excites a smile—as, for instance, in the article on 
Wesleyan Methodism, suggested by Rev. Thomas Jackson’s 
Life of Charles Wesley, the biographer is dismissed, with 
an unceremonious stroke of the lady’s pen, which, to any 
one conversant with their respective calibre, must be highly 
amusing. The dogmatic tone of other portions of the 
“Papers ’’ would bein bad taste from one of the sterner sex, 
even did his literary standing justify it, 

ITaLy, SPAIN, AND PortTUGAL; with an Excursion to Alco- 
baca and Batalha. By William Beckford. New York: 
Wiley and Putnam. 

There is a fine ciassic taste displayed in these volumes 
which will commend them to every lover of pure literature. 
The writer saw everything through a refined medium, and 
wrote his impressions while the halo of the scenes he visited 
yet surrounded them. Moreover, those scenes had then a 
freshness upon them of which the increase of tuurists has 
deprived them, und it is delightful to catch the glow of 
the writer as he yields to the impulse of an ardent admiration 
of those sunny climes—the birth-places of so much that is 
beautiful and imperishable. The descriptions of more recent 
travelers lack the indescribable aroma of cultivated taste, 
and the proud exultation with which al] the author saw was 
appreciated, which distinguish these volumes. Could the 
author revisit this world he would marvel at the business- 
like, ad captandum style with which more modern tour.sts 
have discoursed of the same themes. 


oR EneGLanp IN THE New WorR Lp. 


HocHELaGa ; 
New York: Wiley and 


Edited by Elliot Warburton. 

Putnam. 7 

Every American reader will be pleased with these vol- 
umes, for though the author does not deem us faultless, he 
writes in su candid and liberal a spirit, and discriminates with 
so much judgment, that his strictures cannot fai] to be kindly 
received in this country. We have a strong suspicion that 
the author holds military rank, and if so the high eulogiums 
he passes upon American officers generally, and especially 
the very favorable impressions made upon his mind during 
a brief visit ut West Point, are the moce gratifying to our 
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national feelings. His description of this city, though 
somewhat hurried and imperfect, shows him to be a man of 
observation and guod feeling. We commend these two vo!- 
umes of Wiley & Putnam’s excellent ‘‘ Library of Choice 
Reading’ to all who wish for instruction and amusement. 
STATESMEN OF THe CommMoNWeALTH. With a ‘Treatise 

on tne Popular Errors of English Histury. By John 

Forster. New York; Harper and Brothers. 

This excellent work, edited by the Rev. Dr. Choules of 
Boston, is a vuluuble uddition to what American readers 


* already know of this period of English history. The third 


part is now before us— it comprises the lives of John Hamp- 
den, Sir Hen y Vane the younger, and Henry Marten, and is 
embellished with a portrait of Hampden, engraved on steel, 
The reputation of the author will ensure for these historic 
records the fullest confidence both as to facts and vpinions- 
Every young man should read the work carefully, and in the 
study of the noble characters depicted he wil! find ample 
reward. 

PicroriaL History or EN@LAND. 

ubd Brothers. 

We do not awurd the Messrs. Harpers too high praise when 
we say thut the mechanical execution of this work is faultiess. 
Paper, printing and engravings are all of the very first order, 
But they are no better than such a work deserves, for it 
promises to prove the best history of Englund extant; by 
which we mean it best meets the wants of the public mind 
in the premises. It is not a bare history of Kings und 
Queens, but a full history of the people of England, a de- 
velopment of ther condition and sentiments and character 
as they are seen by the eye of calm and libera! philosophy. 
The work cannot fail to secure a very wide patronage, by 
which only can such a beautiful specimen of book-making 
sold at so low a price secure to the spirited publishers a 
profitabie return for the vutlay of capital consequent on such 
an undertaking. 


New York: Warper 


Cuambers’s INFORMATION FOR THE PEOPLE. We are 
glad to see this reprint of a series of works on subjects of 
popular interest, which has bad a very large circulation in 
England. Each separate treatise is from the pen of a writer 
of known talent and information on the subject eutrusted to 
him, and the entire series will form a cyclopedia of know- 
ledge of undoubted value. The whole will be completed in 
eighteen numbers at twenty-five cents each. Burgess, 
Stringer, and Co. are the New York agents. 

FLeTcHEeR'’s DevorionaL Bratz. New York: George 

Virtue, (late Murtin and Son.) 

This suberb edition of the Sacred Scriptures, with notes 
devotional and practica! by the Rev. Alexander Fletcher, has 
now reached the thirtieth part. Each number is embellished 
with a beautiful engraving, chiefly from the finest produc- 
tions of the old masters, by English artists. The work is 
elegantly priated in royal quarto, on thick paper, and when 
completed will be the most valuable * Family Bible’’ extant. 
Each part is sold for twenty-five cents. 


Wuat 1s CHRISTIANITY. 
Bishop of Suder and Man. 
Swords. 


The publishers of this volume have done good service to 
the cause of Christianity by its re-issue. It is Christianity 
and not Church of Englandism of which the author treats, 
which is a distinction not sufficiently kept in mind by sume 
dignitaries and ministers of the Church of England. We 
hoid that catholicity is essential to true piety, and that 
intolerance in the professors of any creed, Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian, Methodist or aught else, is not consistent with 
the profession of Christianity. In this voluine the pious 
mind wil! find food of an invigorating kad. R. A. W. 


By Thomas Vowler Short, 
New York: Stunfurd and 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The following are accepted, viz.:—The Widow ; Thoughts; Leila’s Sung; 


To R. W.G.; ‘To Elia ; Land of the Free, 


Good Night; Laura; The Forsaken ; On reading Lord Byron's lines, etc.; Song by D. &. G.; A Day or Two's Fishing; 





The Minister’s Family ; The Sisters, or Se.f-Conquest 
=) examined. 
a 


and the Tow-headed Mate. 
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